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‘Nine distinguished recipients from Canada and the United States will be awarded. 
honorary degrees at Concordia’s June Convocation ceremonies, which will take place 
this week (June 3 to 5, 1992). Approximately 3,000 students will graduate with 


degrees, diplomas and certificates from Concordia’s four Faculties. 


The following people will receive an honorary Doctor of Laws degree (LL.D.): 
philanthropist and business leader Charles Bronfman; President of Alcan Interna- 
tional Ltd., Jeff W. Edington; art historian Francois-Marce Gagnon; master violin 
maker Carleen Maley Hutchins; economist and Chair of the Economic Council of 
Canada Judith Maxwell; educational psychologist Eigil Pedersen; Centaur Theatre _ 
founder and Artistic Director Maurice Podbrey; President and Chief Executive Officer 
of SNC Group Guy Saint-Pierre; and native elder Arthur Solomon. 


The Honorary Doctorate recipients are profiled on pages 12 and 13. 





Status of Women’s mandate extended 


Governors 
announce series 
of appointments 
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Profiles of some of Concordia’s outstanding 
graduates, professors and staff appear 
throughout this special Convocation issue. From 
the retiring Composition Professor and Assistant 
to the. Director of Research Services (who are 
anything but retiring) to the graduates who plan to 
use their degrees to help others, this is just apeek 
into the vital role Concordia plays in this com- 
munity. 


Several key appointments were an- [@jgelejaatswelalemetsiarciict 
nounced at the May 20 Board of Gover- 
nors meeting. 


6,7 


In an effort to put the Commerce and Administra- 
tion appointment controversy to rest, Senate 
voted on a resolution to show its formal disap- 
proval of the procedures used. Though it was 
defeated, it encouraged lively and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. Now, we look to the Groome Committee 
to recommend guidelines to avoid a repeat per- 
formance. 


Martin Kusy has been named Dean of 
Concordia’s new School of Graduate 
Studies; M.N.S. Swamy has had his term 
extended by one year as Dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science (until May 31, 1993); Gail Valas- 
kakis has been named Dean of the Facul- 
ty of Arts and Science; Tien D. Bui has 
been named Associate Vice-Rector, 
Academic (Research); and Richard 
Diubaldo has been named Director of the 
Centre for Continuing Education (for 
details, see pages 5, 6 and 7). 

See APPOINTMENTS page 25 


26-27 


This issue marks the last of the 1991-92 academic 
year, one of the most stimulating in Concordia’s 
history. A photo essay of the year in review will 
surely spark some memories. CTR wishes stu- 
dents, faculty and staff a safe and happy summer. 
WE’LL BE BACK ON SEPTEMBER 10. 


The year in review 





Montréal kicked off its 350th birthday celebrations last month with the party to end all parties. 
Rector Patrick Kenniff is the president of the Corporation des célébrations 1642-1992. Concor- 
dia hopes to match the spirit, if not the scale of those, with the opening of the new downtown 
library complex. See pages 11 and 23 for an update on activities. 


CONVOCATIONS 


Wednesday, June 3 at 10 a.m., 

Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 

« Faculty of Arts and Science - 
Honorary degree recipient: Native elder 
ARTHUR SOLOMON will deliver the con- 
vocation address. 


§ 
Wednesday, June 3 at 2 p.m., 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 
« Faculty of Arts and Science - 
Honorary degree recipients: Master violin 
maker CARLEEN MALEY HUTCHINS, who 


will deliver the convocation address, and 
educational psychologist Eiait PEDER- 
SEN. 


§ 
Thursday, June 4 at 10 a.m., 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 
+ Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science - 
Honorary degree recipients: Guy SAINT- 


PiERRE, President and Chief Executive 
. Officer of SNC Group, who will deliver the 


convocation address, and JEFF W. 


EpINGTON, President of Alcan Interna- 
tional Limited and Vice-President, Re- 
search and Technology of Alcan 
Aluminum Limited. 


§ 
Thursday, June 4 at 2 p.m., 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, Place des Arts 
« Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration - 
Honorary degree _ recipients: 
Philanthropist and business leader 
CHARLES BRONFMAN, and economist 


JUDITH MAXWELL, Chair of the Economic 
Council of Canada, who will deliver the 
convocation address. : 


§ 
Friday, June 5 at 3:30 p.m., 
Concordia Concert Hall 
¢ Faculty of Fine Arts - 
Honorary degree recipients: Art historian 
FRANGOIS-MARC GAGNON, who will deliver 
the convocation address, and MAURICE 
Popsrey, Centaur Theatre founder and 
Artistic Director. 
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Queen’s grants honorary degree 
to Concordia psychology professor 


by Caroline Kutschke 


Queen’s University has awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Science degree to 
Jane Stewart, Concordia Psychology 
Professor and Director of the Centre for 
Studies in Behavioural Neurobiology 
(CSBN). 

Considered one of Canada’s top 
scientists in psychology and biological 
psychology, Stewart received her de- 
gree at the Queen’s University convoca- 
tion ceremonies May 22. 

In an interview the day before the 
ceremonies, Stewart said she was ex- 
cited about receiving the degree. “It’s 
certainly a great honour, but I’m also a 
little puzzled. I’m not clear on how 
these things happen.” 

Richard Beninger, Queen’s Psychol- 
ogy Professor and one of Stewart's 
nominators, said her puzzlement “is a 
real reflection of her humility. That’s 
just the way she is.” 


Cutting edge 


Quoting from a draft of the citation 
speech, Beninger said Stewart is “an 
accomplished scientist and a forward- 
looking scholar,” as well as a con- 
tributor to the “cutting edge of 
neuroscience.” Her work “has provided 
fundamental insights into science.” 
Stewart is also recognized as “an ex- 
emplary role model for her re- 
searchers,” the citation continued. 


“The fact that she is a graduate of 


Concordia University 


Queen’s only adds to the incentive to 
give her the award,” Beninger added. 
“She’s got a solid, long career of ac- 
complishments. That was the basis of 
the nomination and, presumably, why 
she is the recipient.” Stewart is in good 
company. Last year’s recipient of the 
honorary doctorate was Prince Charles. 

Stewart says her work at Concordia 
has been as much about her own re- 
search in neurobiology as it has been 
about helping to build the psychology 
research centre with her colleagues. 
When she joined the Department in the 
early 1960s, Stewart was one of only 
three faculty members. There are now 
approximately 35 researchers and 
scientists at the CSBN. 

“Personally, in terms of my own 
work, it’s gone very well,” she said. 
Stewart obtained her undergraduate 
degree in Psychology and Biology from 
Queen’s University in 1956 and her Phd 
from the University of London in 1959. 
She became interested in neurophar- 
macology with her first job as Senior 
Research Biologist in Central Nervous 
System Pharmacology at Ayerst 
Laboratories in Montréal, which was 
then just beginning the search for anti- 
depressant drugs. She is gratified that 
so many of her Phd students have be- 
come very successful, in both Canada 
and the U.S. 

The author of 80 scientific articles 
since 1956, and 83 papers delivered 
since 1975, Stewart says when she went 
to university, she knew what she 
wanted to study, but like most people, 
didn’t know what it was about. 

“Now, at least, I know what the sub- 
ject is,” she chuckled. 


Director of Libraries... 


...to take office no later than January 
1993. The appointment is for a five- 


year term, renewable. 
A dynamic urban Montréal 


institution, the University offers 


innovative full- and part-time 


programmes on two campuses to 
some 23,000 undergraduate and 
3,000 graduate students through four 


Faculties: Arts and Science; 


Commerce and Administration; 
Engineering and Computer Science; 


and Fine Arts. 


By the summer of 1992, the 
University will have opened its new 
library facilities, comprising 190,000 
square feet. It has also embarked on 


the installation of a new 


comprehensive library information 


“system. 


Reporting directly to the 


Vice—Rector, Services, the Director 
of Libraries plays an important role 
in promoting the academic life of the 
University. Immediate challenges 


REAL 
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include the development of a 
strategic plan which will focus on the 
provision of effective service to 
students and faculty in keeping with 
the University’s academic goals and 
objectives, and the procurement of 
funds required to develop and 
maintain monograph and serial 
collections. 

The Director of Libraries manages 
a full-time staff of over 170 
individuals and a budget in excess of 
$8.5 million a year. 

A successful track record in 
managing a sizable and complex 
organization in an academic 
environment, strong leadership and 
interpersonal skills, intimate 
knowledge of the functioning of 
libraries and a working knowledge of 
French, are essential requirements for 
the position, as is a degree from an 
ALA accredited library programme or 
equivalent, or an advanced degree in 
another discipline. 


FO Rl HSE 
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Psychology Professor Jane Stewart 


is seeking a 


Applications and nominations, 
with biographical information, . 
should be sent by 15 July 1992, to: 

Dr. C. L. Bertrand 

Vice-Rector, Services 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 

Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


In accordance with Canadian 
immigration requirements, this 
advertisement is directed to Canadian 
citizens and permanent residents. 
Confidentiality of applications and 
nominations is assured. 

Concordia University is committed 
to Employment Equity and encourages 
applications from women, aboriginal 
peoples, visible minorities and disabled 


pers ‘Ons. 


Concordia 
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In the last issue of CTA, it was er- 
roneously printed that the grant awarded 
by the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency to Concordia and the 
University of the West Indies through the 
Educational Institutions Programmes 
Grant was for $240,000. The grant 
totalled $1,386,000. 


Also in the last issue, a photo accom- 
panying the article about the Liaison — 
Office’s Science Exploration Week 
wrongly identified personnel administer- 
ing exercise stress tests to visiting high 
school students as being from Athletics. 


The Technical Officer was, in fact, Ron 
Rehel, from the Department of Exercise 
Science, who participated in the 
programme, along with technicians 
Nancy Dufour, Kalan Gardner and Gaby 
Miller, and Professor Robert Kilgour. 


The Departments of Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Psychology, Geography and 
Geology, as well as the Science College, 
the Faculty of Engineering and Com- 
puter Science, the Institute for Coopera- 
tive Education, Admissions, Registrar, 
Financial Aid and the Vice-Rector, 
Academic, participated in the four days 
of activities. 
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Professor recognized for work 
on computers that read handwriting 






Ray Beauchemin 


Ching Y. Suen, Director of the Centre 
for Pattern Recognition and Machine 
Intelligence (CENPARMI) would like to 
thank the following people for their 
recent work with him: Professors Adam 
Krzyzak, Rajjan Shinghal, Z.C. Li and 
T.D. Bui, and research associates Louisa 
Lam, Y.Y. Tang and Ellen Preece. 

Perhaps he ought to write them notes 
by hand. The group has access to com- 
puters that can (eventually) read them. 

Suen, who has been at Concordia for 
20 years, leads a team developing mul- 
tiple expert systems and computers 
capable of reading handwritten num- 
bers and letters. His work in expert sys- 
tems was recognized by the 
Information Technology Association of 
Canada (ITAC) and the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC) with a $50,000 award, 
presented May 21 in Ottawa. 

Sharing the honours was University 
of Toronto professor Geoffrey Hinton, 
who, with Suen, is involved in a four- 
year Institute of Robotics and Intel- 
ligence Systems project. 

Janice Hoyer, president of ITAC, said 
Hinton and Suen “are the avant-garde 
for Canada’s future security. With each 
breakthrough, they create the potential 
for thousands of new, future-oriented 
Canadian jobs.” 

Suen, world-renowned for his work 

_and founder of Concordia’s pattern 
recognition centre, has two objectives. 
Most of his research is in pattern recog- 
nition, which is the process by which 
computers “read” numerals and letters. 
They do this by looking for particular 
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Professor Ching Y. Suen 


strokes, loops, intersections and in- 
variant features in the letters and num- 
bers. The rest of his time is devoted to 
researching expert systems, which are 
endowed with the “knowledge” of ex- 
perts in certain fields. Medicine, finance 
and telecommunications are three such 
fields. 


Suen said his computers have ver- 
satile applications, particularly those 
which read numerals. They are used in 
billing and tax filing, or in reading post- 
al codes and handwritten cheques. 


In the future, which may not be so far 
away considering how far Suen and 
Colleagues are moving, this knowledge 
will be exterded to letters and cursive 
scripts. The applications there are 

See PATTERN RECOGNITION page 24 


Honorary Degree 
Nomination 





Honorary degree nominations are being accepted for the 
June 1993 convocation ceremonies. 


All members of the Concordia community (faculty, students, 
staff and alumni) are invited to nominate candidates.* 

Each submission MUST include a detailed curriculum vite and 
a succinct statement explaining why the nominator thinks the 
candidate is worthy of such an honour. The nomination 


deadline is October 15, 1992. 


Nomination forms (as well as the criteria and procedures for 
selecting honorands) are available at the Office of the 
Secretary-General, Room S-BC-124 (local 4814). 


* Note: Current members of the Faculty, the Administration and 
the Board of Governors are not eligible for honorary degrees. 


Concordia 
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REAL EDUCATION FOR THE REAL WORLD 











Concordia is a vibrant collection of people, places and activities. At-a-Glance 
is one way to discover some of what is happening here. This column welcomes 
your submissions. 


* The Music Department proudly announces that Professor Jeri Brown performed 
for Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and his guests at his home at 24 Sussex Drive 
in Ottawa last week. It was the second time she has been invited to sing for the 
prime minister. 


* Biology Professor K.S. Dhindsa was invited to be a judge at the Annual Science 
Fair, held recently at the Queen of Angels Academy in Dorval. 


* In the Faculty of Commerce and Administration, Management Professor Pierre 
Brunet will become Director of the Executive MBA programme, Accountancy 
Professor Derek Acland will be the new Director of the MBA programme and 
Management Professor Mick Carney will be the new Director of the MSc in 
Administration programme. All three appointments became effective June 1 and 
are for a three-year term. 


* The Manufacturing Research Corporation of Ontario of the Centres of Excellence 
programmes has embarked on a second, five-year term to support academic 
research and facilitate the development and transfer of technology in manufactur- 
ing. Mechanical Engineering R.M.H. Cheng has again been nominated as leader 
of the evaluation team for the programme on automation. 


* In the Department of Physics, Professor Stanley Morris attended the 1992 
American Association of Physics Teachers Winter Meeting where he participated 
in the following workshops: The Comprehensive Unified Physics Learning Environ- 
ment; Intermediate Hypercard for Physics Teachers; Exploring Physics with One 
Computer... Or Many; and, Simulation in the Classroom. 


* Also in Physics, students Xiaoming Luo and Xing Li were graduate fellowship 
winners for 1992-93. Professor S.K. Misra gave a seminar to the Department of 
Physics and Astronomy at the University of South Carolina, titled “EPR of a 
CU?+Doped Potassium Oxalate Monohydrate Single Crystal: Jahn-Teller Effect 
and Positions of CU2+lons.” Professor William Tso was invited by the University 
of Antwerp in Belgium to give a seminar and to continue joint scientific research 
on the mutual Coulomb and virtual phonon scattering in heterostructures. Profes- 
sor David Charlton gave a seminar to the Physics Department at McMaster 
University titled “Sources of Variation of Dose in Cells Irradiated by Thermal 
Neutrons.” He also spoke at a symposium at the annual meeting of the Radiation 
Research Society in Salt Lake City, Utah. He is a member of the programme 
committee organizing the 11th Symposium on Microdosimetry to be held in 
Gatlinsburg, Tennessee in September. 


* Professor Emeritus Stan Kubina, from the Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, was invited to be part of an expert lecturer team for the European 
short course on Electromagnetic Compatibility and Avionics. This initiative is part 
of the establishment of a European University of Aeronautics and Space. The 
course was Offered in Oostende, Belgium and at the Technical University of Athens 
in late March/early April. Professor Kubina’s lecture focused on modelling techni- 
ques for antenna-to-antenna coupling phenomena in aircraft systems. 


* A short course on Laser Doppler and Phase Doppler Anemometry with an 
introduction to Constant Temperature Anemometry was organized by Mechanical 
Engineering Professor Georgios Vatistas and DANTEC Electronics, and was 
offered at Concordia last month. Participants came from the Los Alamos National 
Laboratories in the United States, the National Research Council of Canada, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the University of Toronto, to name a 
few. 


* Translation Services Director Ghislaine Daoust told c7A that the Société des 
traducteurs du Québec became the Corporation professionelle des traducteurs et 
interprétes agréés du Québec as of last April 1. This means the government now 
officially recognizes the importance of translators, interpreters and experts in 
terminology by bestowing upon their association an appropriately professional title. 


* Electrical and Computer Engineering Professor Serge Gracovetsky received the 
Prix J.-Armand Bombardier from the Association canadienne-frangaise pour 
l'avancement des science (ACFAS) at a reception last month. 


* Geology Professor Giampaolo Sassano delivered a paper titled “Decontamina- 
tion of Pollutants in Urban Areas” at the ACFAS meeting held last month at the 
Université de Montréal. 


* In Leisure Studies, Professor Nathaly Gagnon also participated in the ACFAS 
meeting, where she presented a paper titled “Feminist Pedagogy: Do Ignorance 
and Hostility Have A Gender?” She participated in a conference at the Reseau 
national de la fédération des infirmiéres du Québec — The Role of Women in 
Building a New Society. She was a panellist in an ecofeminism debate at CEGEP 
Maisonneuve and was a member of national jury of the Health and Welfare Canada 
National Grants. 

See GLANCE page 24 
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Faculty do have input in 
selection of board members 


& To the editor: 


In its 30 April 1992 issue, CTR published the Draft Report of The Study Group on 
the Role of the Faculty in Concordia’s Future, which was submitted to the 
Vice-Rector, Academic, to serve as a working paper. The Report contains an error 
which | think it would be helpful to set right. 


Section C, concerning the role of the faculty in the Board of Governors, states, 
incorrectly, that “faculty members have no role in the committee which nominates 
new external members of the Board.” On the contrary, faculty members have 
traditionally been represented on the Nominating Committee; presently, of eight 
voting members on the Committee, two are faculty. There is no doubt that faculty 
have a legitimate and important role in the selection of external Board members. 


Bérengere Gaudet 
Secretary of the Board of Governors 
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Criticism of Roman lecture 
unscholanly and unfair: professor 


The following letter has been edited for 
length. 


= To the editor: 


In the May 14 issue of the CTR, A. 
Carriere, referring to the article by Silvia 
Cademartori, “We should do as the 
Romans,” (April 16 issue of CTR, based 
on my lecture, “The Environment and 
Roman History,” on March 4), claims 
that I “jump to conclusions” about the 
Roman relationship to nature based on 
the simple fact that they worshipped 
nature spirits. But how would Mr. 
Carriére know anything about what my 
argument is? I assume from his com- 
ments that he did not even attend the 
lecture. 


Does he assume that the complexities 
of a 130-page thesis can be easily 
summed up in a 500-word article? Is he 
unaware that a review in a newspaper 
may be selective and simple by virtue of 
its length and that it may focus on the 
more dramatic examples, though hard- 
ly the most pertinent ones? To jump 
from this article (otherwise fine) to 
making criticisms on my unpublished 
thesis is quite simply unscholarly and 
unfair. 


Had Carriére attended the lecture, he 
would have heard about the more 
recently accepted views among 
scholars about the nature of the latifun- 
dia. . . Instead of reading more reliable 
sources, such as P. Garnsey and R. 
Saller’s The Roman Empire, Economy, 
Society and Culture (1987) or K. D. 
White’s Roman Farming (1970), he 
looked to the published BBC-TV series of 
J. Seymour, which is based on outdated 
popular (and academic) misconcep- 
tions of Roman agricultural practices. 


The former sources show that even in 
Sicily, the locus classicus of the latifundia, 
there was always a large percentage of 
small landowners. After all, 90 per cent 
of people in the Roman Empire farmed 
at a subsistence level. The aristocracy 
were a small elite, but even they had a 
strong tradition of treating the land 
properly, a tradition that re-triumphed 
in the second century A.D. But it seems 
Carriére is even unaware that I was 
dealing specifically with the second 
century A.D., and that my argument 
involved demonstrating that there was 
a reaction against the greed and mer- 
cantile nature of the first century and a 
return to the moral and political tradi- 
tion of the third century B.C. 


Of course, the Romans would have 
caused as much damage had they had 
the fertilizers and insecticides of today. 
But as I stated in my lecture, the Romans 
repeatedly stress in their agricultural 
treatises the varieties of climate, 
latitude, soils, and topography, and im- 
itating the locals (Virgil, G 1.61 & I. 50- 
54; Columella Rust I.pref.22-24; Varro, 


Rust 1.39; Cato, Agr. 1.2-4). 


Thus, instead of importing inap- 
propriate methods to North Africa, they 
used green manures (lupines, vetches 
and beans, ploughed directly into the 
soil). For they were aware that animal 
manures are detrimental to arid soils; 
the lack of rain leaves the manures con- 
centrated, which burns rather than 
feeds plants. 


And, unlike us moderns, who, assum- 
ing the superiority of modern technol- 
ogy, ignorantly used tractors and heavy 
machinery in arid lands (causing, in 
West Africa in 1973 alone, a depletion of 
up to 60 million tons of topsoil), the 
Romans consciously chose to use the 
light scratch plough rather than their 
heavier northern ploughs for Numidia 
(Columella, Rust, IL.ii.25; Virgil, G., 1.67- 
70). The Romans reversed the process of 
desertification and extended cultiva- 
tion up to 80 km further south into the 
Sahara than today. . . 


The numerous soil studies I looked at 
demonstrate that heavy alluviation 
took place from the 11th to the 17th 
centuries due to a change to pas- 
toralism. Indeed, agriculture continued 
along Roman methods until this time, 
and as B. D. Shaw’s article, “Climate 
and History, the Case of Roman North 
Africa,” shows, there was no major 
decline in per capita productivity until 
this century (indeed, 1965, according to 
the FAO). Arid zone researchers are una- 
nimous in arguing that ancient yields 
could easily be re-attained even today 
(and have been by the French where 
Roman methods of dry farming were 
applied, such as at El Djem). 


Pride in farming 


The present problem is one of social 
origins and cultural attitudes, not of a 
lack of soil or water. The Romans suc- 
ceeded in farming regions that are now 
barren, because they had a value system 
which encouraged pride in farming 
even with low financial returns, and 
because they had an entire socio- 
religious and moral-political structure 
that supported the small farmer. 


It is this value system of the Romans, 
not looked at here due to space con- 
siderations, that we can learn from. But 
I assure you it was a system extremely 
different from our modern capitalism, 
nomoculture strip-mine farming. We 
should stop blaming the past for 
present failures. The supposition that 
Romans were capitalists in togas is an 
anachronism. And it is Alain Carriére 
who is jumping to conclusions, and ina 
very unscholarly fashion. 


Keith W. Adams, 
Department of Classics 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Search committee on hold 


Swamy’s term as Dean extended until 1993 


M.N.S. Swamy has accepted a 
University request that he remain as 
Dean of the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science for an additional 
year, until May 31, 1993. 


Swamy’s third consecutive term as 
Dean ended on May 31, but the ad- 
visory search committee empowered to 
nominate a Dean for the period 1992- 
1997 has ceased to function. 


At their first meeting March 27, the 
committee members refused to sign the 
oath of confidentiality, which all mem- 
bers of advisory search and evaluation 
committees (under the current rules) 
are required to do. 


The Board of Governors established 
an Ad Hoc Committee on the Revision 
of Rules and Procedures for Evaluation 
Committees and Advisory Search Com- 
mittees last fall; it is chaired by Board 
Vice-Chairman Reginald Groome. 


The Groome Committee will likely 
not submit recommendations for 
changing the rules until next Septem- 
ber, (see story pg. 6), however, so the 
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Dean M.N.S. Swamy 


advisory search committee for the Dean 
of Engineering and Computer Science 
will not even begin its work until late 


October, at the earliest. 

The Board of Governors extended 
Swamy’s appointment at its regular 
monthly meeting May 20. 

The 57-year-old specialist in circuits 
and systems came to Concordia in 1968, 
and was named Chair of the then-Sir 
George Williams University Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering in 1970. 


International reputation 


He was first appointed Dean of the 
Concordia Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science in 1977, and re-ap- 
pointed in 1982 and 1987. 


An active researcher and teacher 
during all of his years as Dean, Swamy 
is also a leading member of the ex- 
patriate Indian community in Canada, 
and he has served with distinction in 
numerous local, national and interna- 
tional organizations. 

Swamy was a leading force behind 
the creation of the Chair in Hindu 
Studies at Concordia, and he has com- 





Martin Kusy appointed Dean 
of Graduate Studies school 


The new School 
of Graduate 
Studies started 
up on June 1 


Martin Kusy has been named in- 
augural Dean of Concordia’s School of 
Graduate Studies for a five-year term 
beginning June 1. Kusy has been Acting 
Dean of the Division of Graduate 
Studies since June 1991, and he served 
as Associate Dean for one year prior to 
that. 


A Concordia alumnus, Kusy brings a 
wealth of academic and administrative 
experience to his new posting. 


A leading scholar in the area of Opera- 
tions Research (Decision Sciences and 
Management Information Systems), he 
is widely published and has presented 
work at academic conferences around 
the world. 


Kusy’s research has been supported 
by the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC), the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC) and the Canada Coun- 
cil. He has also been a consultant to 
corporations such as IBM International, 
the Royal Bank of Canada, Crane 
Canada, General Motors of Canada, 
and Hungary’s Intertag Trading Com- 


pany. 


After obtaining his Bachelor of Com- 
merce Degree from Sir George Williams 
University, Kusy pursued his graduate 
studies at the Universities of Windsor 
and British Columbia. He returned to 
his alma mater in 1976 to teach in the 
Department of Decision Sciences and 
Management Information Systems. 


A dedicated teacher, Kusy has taught 
a variety of courses at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels at Concordia, 
Simon Fraser University, the University 
of British Columbia, and as a Visiting 
Professor in the Faculty of Economics 
(ESSEC) at Cergy-Pontoise, France. He 
was awarded the John O’Brien Distin- 
guished Teaching Award in 1984. 


Broad experience 


Kusy was appointed Chair of 
Concordia’s Department of Decision 
Sciences and Management Information 
Systems in 1985. Three years later he 
was named Associate Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research and Director of 
the PhD Programme in Administration 
in the Faculty of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration. 


Kusy has served on numerous 
University bodies, including Senate 
and the Board of Governors. His ap- 
pointment was approved by the Gover- 
nors at their regular monthly meeting 
on May 20. 


The new School of Graduate Studies 
had an auspicious start last week when 


Senate voted to approve two new 
graduate programmes: the MA in Social 
and Cultural Anthropology and the MA 
in Film Studies. Associate Vice-Rector, 
Academic, (Curriculum and Planning), 
Barbara MacKay, said the two new 
programmes were “grounded in the 
University’s mission statement, and 
reflective of Montréal in their multicul- 
tural and multidisciplinary approach.” 

— KJW 





Dean Martin Kusy 


mitted himself to increasing the role 
that women play in the engineering 
profession. — KJW 


Valaskakis 
becomes Arts 
and Science Dean 





Dean Gail Valaskakis 


Concordia University’s Board of 
Governors has appointed Gail Valas- 
kakis as Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. Her term takes effect immedi- 
ately and runs until May 31, 1997. 


Valaskakis, who has been Acting 
Dean of the Faculty since January 1992, 
has held a number of academic and 
administrative positions at Concordia. 


Long associated with the Department 
of Communication Studies, she has also 
been affiliated with the School of Com- 
munity and Public Affairs, the 
Programme in Canadian Studies, the 
MA Programme in Media Studies and 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, and 
has served as the Vice-Dean, Academic 
Planning, Faculty of Arts and Science. 
She also chaired the administration’s 
negotiating team for the University’s 
1989-90 collective agreement. 

Valaskakis has published numerous 
works on the subject of communication 
technology and native people in North- 
ern Canada and is in great demand as a 
speaker on the subject. She is vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Journal of Com- 
munication and past president of the 
Canadian Communication Association. 


She is a founding member of the 
Montréal Native Friendship Centre, 
Manitou College and Waseskun Native 
Halfway House. 


Valaskakis, 52, was born in the United 
States, and educated at McGill Univer- 
sity, Cornell University and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Madison. 

— Sharon Bishin 
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Groome committee report 


now expected in September 





The Ad Hoc committee on the 
Revision of Rules and Procedures for 
Evaluation Committees and Advisory 
Search Committees, headed by Board of 
Governors Vice-Chairman Reginald 
Groome, will likely table its final report 
in the fall. The report had been expected 
later this month. 

Groome told the Governors at their 
May meeting that the committee had set 
a June 17 target date, but that deadline 
now seems unrealistic. 

The committee’s last meeting was ten- 
tatively scheduled for June 2, but addi- 
tional sessions might be required. 

“We are having to address a substan- 
tially greater number of issues than was 
originally contemplated,” he said. 

The committee’s first meeting on 
March 16 heard written submissions 
from the executive of the Concordia 
University Faculty Association, the 
steering committee of the Chairs’ 
Caucus, Gender Equity in Matters 
Academic (a committee which advises 
the Vice-Rector, Academic), the Office 
of the Vice-Rector, Academic, and the 
Vice-Rector, Services. It was a closed 
meeting, although those who made 
submissions stayed on in the audience. 

When the procedure was opened up 
in response to a request from Senate, 
two open hearings of oral submissions 
were held. The first, April 8, heard 
Maurice Cohen, Vice-Rector, Institu- 
tional Relations and Finance. 

The second, April 21, heard presenta- 
tions by Board of Governors Chairman 
P. André Gervais, and subcommittees of 
the advisory search committees that 
were engaged in interviewing decanal 
candidates for two Faculties, Arts and 
Sciences, and Engineering and Com- 
puter Science. 


New openness 


Secretary-General Bérengere Gaudet, 
who is secretary of the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee, said that this openness was “new in 
a committee of this kind. In doing so, we 
acquiesced to a request from Senate. 
Perhaps the committee should have 
taken the initiative. . . But we said no to 
open deliberations, which they also re- 
quested, because we felt that they might 
prevent people from speaking their 
mind.” The committee will meet several 
times in June. “It’s no use trying to rush 
for a deadline. The issues we are con- 
sidering are very political, and involve 
so many sensitive issues important to so 
many people. It’s a difficult and com- 
plex process.” 

The Ad Hoc Committee was struck by 
the Board of Governors last September 
to review procedures for evaluating 
and choosing senior administrative 
staff at Concordia. 

The rules had most recently been 
reviewed in 1984, and Rector Patrick 
Kenniff told the Board that “fundamen- 
tal problems” had developed since 


then, mainly owing to the unwieldy 
size of committees. 


None too soon 


The Ad Hoc Committee’s work 
started none too soon. By February, a 
major controversy had developed over 
the selection of a dean of Commerce 
and Administration. The candidate 
chosen by the advisory search commit- 
tee was informed that he had the job, 
but the Board of Governors, on the ad- 
vice of the Rector, subsequently ap- 
pointed Christopher Ross, who had 
been Acting Dean for more than a year. 

Despite intense pressure, the Rector 
has not explained his decision to 
everyone’s satisfaction. He has said 
only that it was not related to any im- 
propriety or personal reasons. Those 
who defend his position emphasize that 
the search committee is advisory only, 
and that the Rector and the Board must 
have final authority for the good of the 
University. 

Detractors have countered with argu- 
ments that the reversal of the search 
committee’s choice is an extraordinary 
departure from common practice, that 
the Rector erred in not allowing the 
search committee’s report to be tabled 
at the Board of Governors, and that the 
veto contravenes principles of 
academic freedom and collegiality. 


Confidentiality oath stifling 


One of the surest bets is that the Ad 
Hoc Committee’s final report will 
recommend that the oath of confiden- 
tiality, almost universally considered 
stifling and punitive in its present form, 
be modified. 

Indeed, the Board of Governors had 
to approve amendments to the con- 
fidentiality clause in February in order 
for the search procedure for a new dean 
of Arts and Science to go forward, be- 
cause the members of that advisory 
search committee flatly refused to take 
the oath. 

William Knitter, Chair of the Educa- 
tion Department and a member of the 
Arts and Science decanal search com- 
mittee, claims Concordia is “in the dark 
ages” with regard to the oath, “al- 
though we're not the only ones.” In 
terms of openness, he said, Concordia is 
near one end of the spectrum — the 
dark end. 

At the other end are institutions like 
the University of Victoria (British 
Columbia), where candidates are not 
only known, but make public presenta- 
tions, like politicians running for office, 
and the recommended candidate must 
be ratified by a vote of the faculty. 

Knitter doesn’t recommend going 
that far — it would put little-known 
outside candidates at a disadvantage, 
for one thing — but he quotes Fred Wil- 
son, president of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of University Teachers, as saying 
that our present oath reminds him of 
loyalty oaths forced on US. faculty 
during the McCarthy era. 

Knitter suggests moderate reforms, 


such as allowing the short list of can- 
didates for decanal and other important 
positions to be published. “That would 
allow for letters of support, or reports of 
impropriety.” 

He also suggests a mechanism which 
might have forestalled the Ross crisis. 
“We need a new search mechanism 
which would permit the Rector to meet 
with a search committee to provide 
input. That is better than a veto.” 


Janet Graham, an undergraduate 
Senator and Political Science student 
who was also on the Arts and Science 
search committee, said her experience 
of an academic search was highly suc- 
cessful. 


“It was so smooth and well-or- 
chestrated, a model of collegiality and 
consensus-building. It was well 


balanced; the staff representative, for 
example, was superb. We came away 
feeling we were all friends.” 


Graham, who has strongly criticized 
the University administration, said 
there is a groundswell of dissatisfaction 
against both the Board and the Rector 
based on the perception that while well- 
intentioned, they have little under- 
standing of the special nature of 
university governance. 


Not alone 


That view is echoed in a thoughtful 
presentation made last fall to the Senate 
of the University of Alberta by Roger S. 
Smith, of that institution’s Faculty of 
Business. It indicates that Concordia is 

See GROOME page 24 


APPOINTMENT 


Diubaldo named Director 
of Continuing Education 


Richard Diubaldo has been named 
Director of Concordia’s Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education for a five-year term 
beginning June 1, 1992. 


A historian educated at McMaster 
University and the University of 
Western Ontario, Diubaldo joined 
Concordia’s (then Sir George Williams’) 
History Department as a lecturer in 
1969. 


He was appointed a Full Professor in 
1986, and named Acting Director of the 
Centre for Continuing Education, and 
the Centre for Off-Campus and Dis- 
tance Learning, in 1989. 


Diubaldo has also taught at Acadia, 
Carleton and McGill Universities and 
the Canadian Studies Centre at the State 
University of New York, and he has 
worked as a historian and museum 
programme co-ordinator with 
Canada’s National Historic Sites Ser- 
vice. 


A specialist in Canada-US. relations, 
Diubaldo has been awarded research 
grants from the Canada Council and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council, and he has been 
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Professor Richard Diubaldo 


honoured by such groups as the 
Canadian Historical Association and 
the North American Oceanic Society. 
He has written numerous books and 
articles, including a recent study for the 
federal government's Royal Commis- 
sion on Aboriginal Issues. — KJW 


Governors approve 
pension increases 


The Board of Governors has approved a Concordia Employee Benefits Commit- 
tee recommendaiion that pensions for former employees, or their beneficiaries, 
who retired on or before Jan. 1, 1990 be increased by 4.8 per cent, effective June 


1, 1992. 


People who retired between Feb. 1, 1990 and Jan. 1, 1992 will receive a pro-rated 


share of the increase. 


The final average earnings for employees receiving long-term disability benefits 
(during the same time period as above) also increased by 4.8 per cent, effective 


June 1, 1992. 





— KJW 
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Narrow margin divides Senate members 
in vote on resolution 








_ ‘by Donna Varrica 


A resolution to express formal disap- 
proval of Rector Patrick Kenniff and 
Board of Governors Chairman André 
Gervais’ departure from normal proce- 
dures in the appointment of the Dean of 
Commerce and Administration was 
defeated by a narrow margin at the May 
26 meeting of Senate. 

The vote, which was held by secret 
ballot at the request of the Senate mem- 
bers, was 11 for the resolution and 13 
against, with two abstentions. 

The resolution contained an inter- 
pretative note stating it was not “ex- 
pressing any judgement on any other 
actions of the parties. In particular, this 
resolution is not a vote of non-con- 
fidence in either of the parties, much 
less a call for their resignation. The 
resolution is intended to bring to a close 
a vexatious controversy so that the 
University can return its full attention 
to its academic mission.” 


Continuing controversy 


One other item on the Senate agenda 
dealt directly with the continuing con- 
troversy about the appointment of 
Dean Christopher Ross last January. 

Answering a request for more infor- 
mation, the Rector read a prepared 
statement, admitting that “given the 
concerns I have heard over the last 
several months, it is clear to me that 
much of the subsequent controversy 
over procedure would have been 
avoided if the report had been sub- 
mitted to the full Board before being 
referred to the ad hoc committee which 
subsequently considered it.” 

However, he maintained that since 
this was the first time this situation had 
arisen, “the rules are silent as to how the 
Board should deal with such a situation. 
I deeply regret the controversy that the 
procedure followed has generated and 
I sincerely hope that when the report of 
the Groome Committee is handed 
down, it will set down clear guidelines 
for the future.” 


Sociology and Anthropology Profes- 
sor John Drysdale, who wrote the 
resolution, pointed out that, though it 
singled out the Rector and the Chair- 
man of the Board, there appeared to be 
five categories of people who failed to 
live up to their responsibilities in this 
matter. 


Named without judgement 


“It is appropriate to name them now, 
without passing judgement, to clear the 
air. One, the Vice-Rector, Academic 
[Rose Sheinin], who could have, and 
probably should have insisted that the 
report of the Advisory Search Commit- 
tee [which she chaired] be made avail- 
able to the entire Board.” 

He went on to name the members of 


the advisory search committee, for the " 


same reasons, and the faculty members 
and student representatives who sit on 
the Board of Governors, for not walking 
out of the Dec. 19 Board meeting, or 
even resigning their seats when the 
report was not made available. He 
named faculty and students who 
served on the ad hoc committee for par- 
ticipating in a process whose mandate 
and procedures were so questionable. 
Finally, he named then-Acting Dean 
Ross for accepting an appointment 
under such questionable circumstan- 
ces. 


Two articles violated 


“Though the actions of these people 
were less than completely courageous, 
or completely correct, not one of them 
violated any of the 33 articles in the 
procedures. This is why they are not 
named in the resolution. However, two 
of the most important articles, 32 and 
33, were violated by the Rector and the 
Chair of the Board, and that is why they 
are singled out.” 

Articles 32 and 33 stipulate that the 
report of the Advisory Search Commit- 
tee be made available to the Board of 
Governors and the person to whom the 
position reports make her/his recom- 
mendation to the Board. The Board 
then sees fit to make the appointment. 

Only two members of Senate felt 


greater culpability was in order, such as 
naming all the people in the resolution, 
but most, like Cinema Department 
Chair John Locke, felt expressing disap- 
proval was counterproductive. 


“T would have to argue against Senate 
becoming a body which feels the need 
to do this. And, I’m not confident that 
Senate can communicate its disap- 
proval to the larger community, who 
perhaps might not understand the full 
import of what has happened here.” 


Graduate student representative 
Keith Lowther said “oddly enough, this 
is probably the most uncollegial year 


I’ve experienced in nine years of 
university, this is the one issue that has 
united everyone,” for which he 
thanked the rector. 


Outgoing Associate Vice-Rector, 
Academic (Research) Jack Lightstone 
remarked that the most creative Senate 
meeting he had ever attended was the 
one in which all the members par- 
ticipated in a discussion seeking solu- 
tions to the flawed search process. 


A special joint session of Senate and the 
Board of Governors was held on May 20. 
Due to the size of this issue of CTR, a full 
report will appear in the September issue. 


APPOINTMENT 


Bui replaces Lightstone as Associate 
Vice-Rector, Academic (Research) 


The University has announced the ap- 
pointment of Tien D. Bui as Associate 
Vice-Rector, Academic (Research), 
replacing Jack N. Lightstone, whose 
term ended May 31, 1992. Professor 
Bui’s three-year term takes effect June 1 
and ends May 31, 1995. 


Bui has held a number of academic 
and administrative positions at Concor- 
dia. A professor in the Department of 
Computer Science, he served as Chair 
of the Department from 1986 to 1990 
and as Undergraduate Programme 
Director from 1977 to 1979. He has been 
a Visiting Professor at the Istituto per le 
Applicazioni del Calcolo in Rome, Italy, 
and at the University of California in 
Berkeley. 


Born in Vietnam, Bui has published 
numerous works on computer science 
mathematics and various areas of en- 
gineering, and has received research 
grants from such bodies as the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC), Fonds pour la forma- 
tion de chercheurs et I’ Aide a la recher- 
che (FCAR), and the Ministére de 
l’Enseignment supérieur et de la 
Science (MESS). 
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Professor Tien D. Bui 


He is a fellow of the Institute of 
Physics and the Physical Society of 
England and a Senior Member of the 
Society for Computer Simulations. He 
received his undergraduate education 
at the University of Ottawa, his MA at 
Carleton University and his PhD at 
York University. — Heather Patenaude 


Governors approve operating 
and capital budgets 


Concordia will end the next budget 
year (1 June 1992 to 31 May 1993) with 
a surplus. The exact amount will 
depend on the government's grant 
towards University expenditures. 

After incorporating recommenda- 
tions made by Senate, the Board of 
Governors has approved an operating 
budget of $187.4 million. 

As a result of additional cutbacks in 
university funding announced May 14 
in the provincial budget, Concordia’s 
revenues will be down between $2.5 


million and $3 million next year, but 
even with these reductions, Concordia 
will still be able to allocate almost $2 
million in new funds for academic in- 
itiatives such as new faculty positions, 
library acquisitions and the new School 
of Graduate Studies. 

Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations 
and Finance, Maurice Cohen told the 
Governors May 20 that the infusion of 
development money (i.e. new funds) 
was made possible by amortizing the 
government cutbacks over a five-year 


period, and by extending the repay- 
ment period for Concordia’s $42.3 mil- 
lion accumulated deficit beyond 10 
years. 

The deficit will now be repaid in an- 
nual amounts ranging from $1.1 million 
to $4.6 million. 

The governors also approved a Capi- 
tal Budget for 1992-1993 of $3.9 million. 
Vice-Rector, Services, Charles Bertrand 
said the amount is in addition to funds 
for major renovations which Concordia 
is seeking from the Québec government 


to pay for such things as refinishing the 
exterior of the Henry F. Hall Building. 

In connection with the capital budget, 
Governors Richard Cheng, Bob Pallen 
and David Frost all pointed out the 
need that exists in all academic units for 
additional capital funds to buy scien- 
tific equipment. 

Cohen told the Governors that equip- 
ment purchases would be a priority 
item in the University’s next capital 
campaign. 

— KJW 
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CUSA co-president spoke 
IN aggressive manner: student 


The following is an open letter to Suzanne 
Belson, Brian T. Counihan, David Miller, 
Charlene Nero, Ira Robinson, Phil Toone, 
The Theological Students’ Association, 
editors of The Link, editors of Concordia’s 
Thursday Report, and CuSA VP Liaison. It 
has been edited for length. 

& To the editor: 

A funny thing happened to me on 
Friday, May 15: I called CUSA seeking 
information about starting a new club. 
I was hoping to speak to either of the 
co-presidents, Charlene Nero or Phil 
Toone. I got through to Mr. Toone. 
Without any provocation, and without 
any reason, throughout this call, Mr. 
Toone spoke to me in an aggressive, 
intimidating manner. There was no jus- 
tification for his attitude. 

I [told Mr. Toone] I represented the 
Concordia Religion Students’ Co- 
operative. Mr. Toone yelled out, “No, 
you don’t. You have not been approved 
yet!” 

I explained to Mr. Toone that even 
though this club was not formally ap- 
proved, I was using the name that tie 
students on the executive of this 
proposed club adopted. 

Then Mr. Toone informed me that I 
could not use “co-operative” since we 
were not a students’ co-operative. Al- 
though we were using the word “co- 
operative” in the actual Oxford 
dictionary sense, “of, tending to, offer- 
ing, co-operation,” I told Mr. Toone that 
we could certainly change the name of 
our club. But Mr. Toone’s bellicose tone 
continued. 


Club already exists 


“There is already a religion club,” he 
insisted. Mr. Toone informed me that 
the name of this “religion club” was the 
Theological Students’ Association. I 
tried to explain that this was a different 
faculty. “No, it isn’t,” he maintained. 

In an attempt to end the impasse, I 
suggested to Mr. Toone that he seek 
clarification from the chair of the 
Religion Department. Mr. Toone 
responded to this suggestion with an 
accusation. He said that if the chair was 
pushing fora club, then we should reas- 
sess our mandate. 

When Mr. Toone finally conceded that 
Theological Studies and Religion were 
two different disciplines, he suggested 
that for “expediency reasons,” the 
proposed Religion club join the 
Theological Students’ Association. 

Because of his intimidating 
demeanour, I never even had the chance 
to ask Mr. Toone for information about 
starting a club, which the reason I was 
phoning to begin with! 

First of all, I would like to remind Mr. 
Toone that students in the Religion 
Major programme are not studying the 


same material as students in the 
Theological Studies Major programme. 


Second, I wonder if Mr. Toone has also 
suggested to the representatives of the 
Film Studies Students’ Association and 
the Cinema Students’ Association, or 
the Communication Studies Guild and 
the Journalism Students’ Association, 
or the Concordia University Psychol- 
ogy Association and the Philosophy 
Students’ Association, or the Lesbian 
Studies Coalition of Concordia and the 
Women’s Collective, that they, for “ex- 
pediency reasons,” become one club? 


Third, the absurdity of Mr. Toone’s 
implication that the chair of the 
Religion Department is the driving 
force behind many Religion students’ 
desire to form a religion club speaks for 
itself. And besides insulting the sincere 
efforts of the members of the proposed 
club, Mr. Toone’s implication is also a 
slight on the moral character of the chair 
of the Religion Department. 


We, the members of the proposed 
club, have consulted with Religion 
faculty regarding this club, and we have 
received tremendous support for our 
initiative from Professor David Miller. I 
weuld like to remind Phil Toone of the 
Code of Conduct for members of the 
University. Section 2 of the Statement of 
Governing Principles states, in part: 

“All members of the University must 
ve free to pursue their work, study, crea- 
tive activity or research without undue 
interference. This includes freedom 
from anv form of violence, harassment or 
intimidaticn: freedom to teach, to create 
and to learn, to speak freely; to associate 
and to assemble” [italics added]. 


Section 3 continues: 


“Members of the University shall 
have regard in particular for the rights 
of other members to: freedom from dis- 
crimination on such grounds as sex or 
sexual orientation, religious or political 
beliefs, racial or ethnic origin, freedom 
from violence, intimidation. . .” 


We, the members of the proposed 
Religion Club, and the 145 under- 
graduate Religion students enrolled for 
the 1992-93 academic year, have every 
right to an academic association/club. 
Aggression from another member of 
the University community will not 
deter us from expressing this right. 
Therefore, as of today, we are formally 
requesting approval for our academic 
association. 


Finally, on a personal note, as an in- 
dividual who supported both the 
Nero/Brown “Feminism Works” cam- 
paign and the Nero/Toone pledge to 
continue the progress, I am deeply dis- 
appointed. 

Jeff R. Dagenbach 
President-designate for the members of 
the proposed Religion Students’ Club 





Tie 


‘Fear keeps anti-boxing 
proselytizers out of the ring’ 


= To the editor: 

First, thanks and an amen for Mr. Dewith Frazer’s letter defending CTF’s very fine 
profile of Otis Grant, Concordia’s distinguished practitioner of one of the world’s 
most underrated and over-blamed sports. 


What are of great interest to many in the social sciences, are the possible reasons 
for the hostility shown by people such as Peter Vranckx (Letter to the Editor, CTR, 
March 26) to boxing. One can easily understand why a person might not, hermself, 
want to enter the ring, especially without the protective headgear used in non- 
professional matches: either a rational unwillingness to risk brain damage or fear 
(in science one does not use the word “cowardice” because that is a morally 
evaluative term). 


If such a person rides in automobiles or engages in other sports or activities where 
the risk of severe tissue damage and death are much higher than in boxing, then 
it is tempting to rule out the rational-avoidance-of-high-risk motive and conclude 
that it is simply fear that keeps anti-boxing proselytizers out of the ring. 


What is not so easily understood is why they oppose and even resent other people 
boxing, this in spite of several prominent role models (one could add Canada’s 
Tommy Douglas to Frazer’s list). After all, boxers don’t box because they are forced 
into it any more than hockey players are forced to play hockey (where they, too, 
get banged around a lot), and certainly no one is forcing these anti-boxing 
proselytizers to box, either. 

See BOXING page 22 


Centre for Continuing Education 


Arabic Language Courses 


Are you interested in acquiring skills 
in reading and writing in the Arabic language? 


For more information, call now 


Joanne Spinelli 
The Centre for Continuing Education 
848-3602 


Course offerings for Fall 1992: 


i Arabic grammar of the written language for beginners 
BB Higher intermediate Arabic 
HB Advanced Arabic language level with Islamic culture studies 
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Professor makes accounting students marketable 


by Sam Mainster 


When students in Accountancy enter 
Professor Juan Segovia’s office, they get 
a lesson that sets them on a new path in 
life. 

“The five minutes I spend with stu- 
dents will be the most crucial in their 
university education,” said Segovia, 
“because it will determine the career 
path they will take.” 

Segovia, who teaches Management 
Accounting, has guided many students 
toward a profitable career in an ac- 
counting speciality. Through consult- 
ation with Segovia, Concordia 
graduates have entered the work force 
as Certified Accountants, Certified 
General Accountants and Certified 
Management Accountants. 

“If they don’t join any particular 
speciality, they will not be marketable,” 
said Segovia. “I’ve made them aware of 
that.” 

The choice of specialty is often the 
toughest decision a student will have to 
make, he said. “At their age, 22 or 23 
years old, it is hard to decide what path 
to take.” 

Because of this, Segovia offers his 
counsel to students rain or shine, noon 
or night. “I have always committed 
myself to be available to students to 
discuss their career ambitions or inter- 
ests. They can reach me any day, 24 
hours a day.” 

Segovia’s dedication has earned him 
many thank-you letters from former 
students now happily plying their 


trade. This spring, the Concordia Coun- 
cil on Student Life presented him with 
a Merit Award for his assistance to stu- 
dents. He is the first member of 
Concordia’s Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration to receive the award. 


“Sometimes I will get calls at 11 
o'clock at night just to talk,” he said, 
noting how such late-night calls some- 
times bother his wife. “But students 
only call my home when it is important, 
and if it’s important to them, it’s impor- 
tant to me.” 


Segovia has been teaching at Concor- 
dia for 10 years. He received his 
Bachelor of Commerce from the 
University of Guanajuato (Mexico) and 
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Professor Juan Segovia 


Benefit Concert for the Garnet Menger Music Student Scholarship Fund : 


GAIL ISSENMAN — mezzo soprano _ | | 
with DAVID CRONKITE (piano) and — 





BRYAN TOWNSEND (guitar) 


jay, June 16 








a Concordia Concert Hall 
_ ‘WM Sherbrooke WestStW——— 
ee en 





After the success of last year's benefit recital, Gail Issenman decided to return 
to her alma mater for a second fundraising benefit. Her goal is to exceed the 


$1,200 raised last year. 


The musical programme for the evening will include works by Schubert, 
Schumann's Maria Stuart Songs, Bernstein’s Five Kid Songs for Soprano, for 
voice and piano, Britten’s English Folk Songs and 18th century Venetian songs 


for voice and guitar. 


For more information, call Paul Yates at 689-4504. 








his PhD in Accounting from the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 

Although married with two children, 
Segovia always manages to find time to 
assist his students. His reason is the 


professional code of an accountant to 
serve his client. 

“Our clients are students, so we are 
committed to serve them as best we 


uy 


can. 


Physics professor develops 
‘open’ teaching format 


by Ray Beauchemin 


With enrolment in introductory 
physics up among non-physics under- 
graduate majors, John MacKinnon 
finds handy the teaching format he 
developed 20 years ago. 

The sometimes difficult teaching con- 
ditions under which professors must 
work prompted MacKinnon to put 
together a “total learning environment” 
for his students, a system that includes 
photocopied notes, open-book ex- 
aminations, movies and computer-net- 
work access. 

Among the conditions he deplored 
were evening sessions divided into two 
slots, late-night teaching, pre-requisites 
and language problems. Although 
McKinnon’s students are proficient in 
written English, many are incapable of 
the same proficiency in expressing 
themselves aloud; thus MacKinnon’s 
“open system.” 

The key is to make written informa- 
tion available. The effect is less em- 
phasis on memorization and increased 
awareness of the learning process. 


Through the notes for open-book ex- 
aminations, students learn while they 
write the exam. “This defies the existing 
way of doing things,” said MacKinnon. 
Three hundred and twenty-five stu- 
dents took his course last semester 
alone. They represent 70 per cent of the 
students taking introductory physics 
this year. 


In 1990, McKinnon addressed the 
American Association of Physics 
Teachers convention in Atlanta with a 
presentation titled, “A Total Learning 
Environment — A Format for Teaching 
Introductory-Level Physics Courses.” 


He shows movies in class ona regular 
basis. Programmes are written in Basic 
(acomputer language) and given to stu- 
dents as assignments to enter and run 
on the University computer network. 
MacKinnon said his introductory cour- 
ses in Mechanics Electricity and Mag- 
netism, Waves and Modern Physics will 
be offered this manner and enjoy a 
retention rate of 95 per cent over the 
semester. 


MacKinnon has written five highly 
successful teaching software packages 
which are marketed by Educational 
Material Equipment Publishing Co. of 
Danbury, Conn. 


Concordia salary increases 
largely intact despite Bill 37 


Bill 37, the recent government legisla- 
tion affecting public sector employees, 
is not expected to have a major impact 
on salary increases at Concordia. 


In a statement issued last week, Vice- 
Rector, Institutional Relations and 
Finance, Maurice Cohen said that the 
salary policy for 1991-1992 and 1992- 
1993 announced by the University last 
year (see CTR, June 6/91) will not be 
affected substantially by the bill, which 
was tabled in the National Assembly 
May 14. 


Cohen will meet this Friday June 5) 
with all union and association presi- 
dents, as well as with senior ad- 
ministrators and administrative 
department heads, “to provide more 
specific information regarding this mat- 
ter 

In his statement, Cohen said that “the 


Québec government has concluded an 
agreement with public sector 


employees concerning salaries and 


working conditions for 1992-1993. 


“Bill 37 ... applies the terms of this 
agreement to the para-public sector, in- 
cluding universities.” 


Essentially, the bill extends all collec- 
tive agreements for a period of one year. 
“The new law sets specific limits for 
salary increments after the six-month 
freeze imposed by Bill 149,” Cohen 
said. 

“The government’s salary policy 
provides a maximum of 3 per cent in- 
dexation on the day after the freeze 
ends, and a maximum of one per cent 
indexation nine months later. 


“In addition, the law requires that the 
‘forfaitaire’ payment, instituted July 1, 
1991, is to end one year later. Given the 
salary policy for 1991-1992 and 1992- 
1993 issued by the University a year 
ago,” Cohen said, “Bill 37 is not ex- 
pected to have a major impact on the 
salary increases already announced.” 

— KJW 
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Norris building once bustled with activity 





Rachel Alkallay 





What's in a building? Bricks and mor- 
tar. People and relationships. And 
memories. 


To Tom Swift, Director of Admissions 
and Associate Registrar, the Kenneth 
Norris Building was the focus of an ex- 
citing time for the University. Students 
and University founders such as Henry 
F. Hall, Douglass Burns Clarke and Neil 
Compton mingled together in the cor- 
ridors. There was a feeling of family 
intimacy at the Drummond St. build- 
ing. 

Swift has been linked with the Norris 
Building for 35 years, as a part-time 
student beginning in 1957 and an 
employee at the information desk from 
1961, through to his graduation in 1962 


and his present position. He has studied 
and worked in the building throughout 
his entire time at the University. 

Registrar Douglass Burns Clarke 
(D.B. Clarke, for whom the downtown 
campus theatre for the performing arts 
is named) treated him well from the 
time he was a student, encouraging and 
welcoming him, and he has tried to 
carry on the tradition. 

“Every nook and cranny was utilized, 
morning and night,” Swift recalled. 
“The basement held a student common 
room, clubs, the student newspaper, the 
print shop and Physical Education 
facilities.” Birks Hall, on the main floor 
of the Norris, was an important place, 
where new students heard Dr. Hall’s 
welcoming address; in fact, it was used 
for all major gatherings. The present 
lobby housed a large bookshop. 

In the early 1960s, student enrolment 
was 7,000. This has swelled, as a result 
of the baby boom, the merger, the 


Siricon organizes international session including seven nations 


Building bridges in research and development 





Siricon was one of the organizers of an 
international session on research and 
development at last week’s World 
Building Congress in Montréal. The ses- 
sion brought together a panel of in- 
dustry, government and union 
representatives from seven nations to 
discuss ways of funding research and 
development in the construction in- 
dustry. 

Siricon was contracted by Industry, 
Science and Technology Canada (ISTC) 
to organize the session at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel. Paul Fazio, Director of 
Concordia’s Centre for Building Studies 
and President and Director-General of 
Siricon, served as co-moderator with 
Construction Industry Development 
Council Chairman J.R. Baker. 

Speakers were Roger Courtney, chief 
executive of the Building Research Es- 
tablishment (United Kingdom); Pekka 
Leppanen, of Valton Teknillin (Fin- 
land); Rod Brown, of the Department of 
Industry, Technology and Commerce 
(Australia) and Selwyn Tucker, of CSIRO 
(Australia); J.J. de Bruijn, general direc- 
tor of Stichting Bouwresearch (The 
Netherlands); and Larry Little, of the 
Building Research Association 
(Australia). 

In the afternoon session, they were 
joined for a panel discussion by Guy 
Dumoulin, executive secretary for 
building and construction trades for the 
Canadian office of the American 
Federation of Labor - Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (AFL-CIO); Nor- 
bert Major, chief of commercial and 
technological development for Hydro- 
Québec; and Steven Revay, president of 
Revay and Associates. 


The panelists presented examples of 
how they raise research and develop- 
ment funding. One of the most con- 
troversial methods was a levy on 
building contractors, which is used in 
both the Netherlands and New 
Zealand. 

A few panelists said industry opposes 
increased research and development 
(R&D) funding because it doesn’t show 
short-term advantages. But all stressed 
the growing importance of research and 
development in the face of environmen- 





Did you know that Bishop Court was 
one of Montréal’s earliest apartment 
buildings? 

And that it was designed by the same 
architect who built the original 
Montreal Forum in 1924? 


Irene Puchalski, slide librarian in the 
Faculty of Fine Arts, recently presented 
her thesis on architect John FE. Archibald, 
who built Bishop Court in 1904. 


At the time, it was a very well-to-do 
district, said Puchalski. “And the idea 
of apartment buildings was something 
new to Montréal.” 


The Scottish-born architect designed 
several buildings in Montréal, includ- 
ing the Ecole Technique de Montréal 
(now part of the Université de Québec 
a Montréal), the Timmons Residence 
(now two residences) located near the 
Westmount lookout, and the Masonic 
Temple on Sherbrooke St. 

“IT passed by these buildings, but 
never knew who built them,” said 
Puchalski. “They’re historic landmarks, 
but we pass by them every day and 


present recession, and the University’s 
flexibility in accommodating part-time 
and evening students, to about 26,000. 
Swift is proud that some students who 
could be considered high-risk, such as 
those with indifferent grades and ma- 
ture students, have gone on to complete 
degrees, some even at the doctorate 
level. 

Swift recognizes the importance of 
the new library building for the Univer- 
sity, and he is looking forward with 
great excitement to the move, despite 
his nostalgia for old haunts. With stu- 
dent services to be centralized on the 
ground floor, the personal touch which 
Swift considers so important will be 
further enhanced. 

Swift’s own office will be located on 
the seventh floor, unlike his present 
high-ceilinged ground floor site with a 
window looking onto Drummond St. 
He jokes that he “will no longer be the 

See BUILDINGS page 23 


tal safety needs and international com- 
petition. 

Resistance to greater spending on 
R&D will simply have to change if com- 
panies want to compete globally, said 
Roger Courtney. If opposition con- 
tinues, “You might want to reconstruct 
your construction industry. If you 
don’t, you may find that others will do 
it for you.” 

In addition to coordinating the ses- 
sion, Siricon had a booth at the Con- 
gress with Concordia’s Centre for 


The Bishop Court of yesterday 


don’t think about it.” 
Some of the drawings for these build- 
ings are available at the McGill library. 





Tom Swift 


Building Studies. The booth included a 
demonstration of Siricon’s new 
software package for the Canadian 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
called “The Building Envelope Failure 
Diagnosis System.” 

The Congress was organized by the 
International Council for Building Re- 
search Studies and Documentation, the 
Institute for Research in Construction, 
and the National Research Council of 
Canada. More than 500 delegates at- 
tended. 


The thesis was written for an MA in 
Art History at Concordia. 
— EK 





Bishop Court was one of Montréal’s first apartment buildings, designed by the same man who 
built the first Montréal Forum in 1924. 


Ouch! Some of these 
Shots hurt, while others flatter 


Tours of the new library complex 
were held April 27 to May 29, and 
visitors were encouraged to record their 
comments. Here’s a sampling: 
¢ Iam impressed with all the window 

space and the concept of the atrium. 
The incorporation of the Royal 
George into the building is also very 
important. A great building for a 
great university. 

e | find the artwork very interesting. I 
look forward to seeing the finished 
product and video screens. 

¢ Itis interesting to see that Concordia 
still thinks “accessible” is one 
elevator, hidden from the main bank, 
and “compromises” where staff 
members will have to fetch and carry 
for persons with disabilities. 

e Very impressive. I was impressed 
with the technology that went into 
the design and building of this 
srtructure. I’m looking forward to 
the opening. 

¢ The building is ugly, but reasonably 
functional. Why are the lights blaz- 
ing all the time? 

¢ I’m proud that Concordia has sucha 
beautiful building. 

¢ It’snice, but don’t attach the building 
to the Métro, it’s expensive and un- 
necessary. 

e An immense improvement over the 
Norris! 

e J’avoue étre trés désagréablement 
surpris par le choix de couleur. C’est 
franchement affreux. De plus, je me 
demande s’il n’est pas donné trop 
d’importance au staff a la attribution 
de surfaces. 

e Nice library. Good tour. 

¢ Has the colours of the Faubourg and 
the atmosphere of Alcatraz. 

¢ Whose idea was it to put the 
bathroom tiles on the outside? 

¢ Building well-built. Decor (tiles, 
artwork) provides meaning but I feel 
that the windows could [make the 


building] vulnerable to vandalism, 

and the like. 

e The water fountains are too high! 

¢ Nice tour, nice building, but without 
books, it seems deserted. 

e Anice tour of a nice library. Enjoyed 
it very much. 

¢ Overall, I’m impressed. I like the 
idea of natural light. Thanks for the 
tour. 

e Allocating parking space for the 
public is disgraceful. We are sup- 
posed to be a progressive university 
and we promote driving 
automobiles within the downtown 
core! 

¢ Areal boost, looking forward it. 

e At first, I didn’t like this building. 

Too pink! But I see now that it’s not 

bad. Lots of light. The Royal George 

does stick out like sore thumb, 
though. Very strange indeed. 

There must be space inside for bikes! 

e Plants would look great. 

e A lot of space for students to show 
artwork. 

e I enjoyed the placement of lighting 
in the ceilings, and good function 
accoustically. 

e One of the best tours I’ve ever been 
on. Great fun. 

¢ I’m glad I contributed to the capital 
campaign! I can hardly wait to show 
my family and friends our new 
library. 

Many visitors commented on the ex- 
cellent tour guides, who were all stu- 
dent volunteers. They were Tom 
Foreman (History), Peter Francis 
(Finance), Nicole Freeman (Com- 
munication Studies), Paul Ivanov 
(Electrical Engineering), Ricardo 
Maliba (Bio-Chemisty) and Anna Piz- 
zacalla (Modern Languages). Special 
thanks to the Liaison Department, espe- 
cially Philip Aubert, and Information 
Services for their work during the busy 
tour period. 


Bennett gives the word on 
Library service during the move 


Library service will be offered, to the 
best of our ability, throughout the 
period of the move (June 1 to July 15), 
from the various downtown library 
locations to the new downtown library 
complex. 


While we will try to keep as much of 
the collection as accessible as possible 
over the summer, there may be periods 
when parts of the collection are unavail- 
able. 


We will do our best to retrieve needed 
items for users, but there may be times 
when some requested items are un- 
available. Reference librarians may 
help you to find alternate material or 
locations. 


We will try to keep you informed 
about opening hours and availability of 
the collection throughout the summer. 
Please watch for yellow notices on 
notice boards outside the library loca- 
tions and in your departments for up- 
to-date news. 


The schedule for service, subject to 
change, is as follows: 


Science and Engineering Library 


The SEL, presently located on the 
tenth floor of the Henry F. Hall Build- 
ing, will close on Saturday, May 30, 
1992. 

All users are encouraged to borrow 
whatever monographs they may need 
for the summer period now for reten- 
tion until September. 

Beginning on Tuesday, June 2, 1992, 
Science/ Engineering service will be of- 
fered on a limited basis from the Norris 
Library (sixth floor, Norris Building). 
Science/Engineering librarians will be 
available to answer reference questions 
daily from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and 
from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

All Reserves Material will be avail- 
able at the Norris Reserves Desk, All 

See LIBRARY SERVICE page 23 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Look where we are now! 


THE NEW CONCORDIA LIBRARY COMPLEX 





| : by Barbara Black 


The opening of the downtown library 
complex will be marked by months of 
special events aimed at celebrating 
the University as well as the new build- 
ing itself. 


Elizabeth Morey, Director of Special 
Projects, Office of the Rector, has put 
any thought of summer holidays firmly 
aside as she plans six months of ac- 
tivities. Some are special events 
geared directly to the library, while 
others are annual activities which will 
take on new glamour because they’re 
being held for the first time in the new building. Many of the ideas Morey is 
working on now were generated by more than 50 submissions from faculty, 
students and staff. With the recession in mind, they emphasize fun over 
pretentious display. 


PHOTO: Charles Bélange 


Weekend of laughs 


For example, Morey is working up A Weekend of Laughs for Sept. 11-13. She 
intends to feature cBc Radio’s Royal Canadian Air Farce, and wants a wide 
variety of comedians to join them. A mini-festival of comedy films may comple- 
ment the live entertainment. 


The comedy weekend will follow a week of events for new and returning 
students, which is being organized by Dean of Students Brian Counihan. The 
vaulting, sunlit atrium of the new complex will make an exciting venue for this 
annual event. Morey plans to hire buskers to relieve the inevitable tedium of 
waiting in line, and there will probably be concerts, an environmental sound 
installation, and, courtesy of the newly expanded McCord Museum, an exhibit 
of Concordia-related scenes by the celebrated 19th-century photographer Wil- 
liam Notman. ; 


September is full of special events at the library, including The Many Faces of 
Student Life (Sept. 14-18) and A Profile of Concordians at Work (Sept. 21-25), 
both aimed at educating Concordians about themselves. 


The Conservatory of Cinematographic Art, newly housed in the library, will 
officially open Aug. 29, and plans a series confidently called “The Best Films in 
the History of Cinema.” The art gallery will open with a show of the University’s 
permanent collection, Sept. 16 to Oct. 25. 


The official opening of the library itself will be held Wednesday, Sept. 30. It should 
be a gala day, with ribbon-cutting, plaque unveilings and tributes to outgoing 
Chancellor Alan Gold and Board of Governors Chairman André Gervais. 


Tours for workers’ families 


This year the University’s popular annual Homecoming Weekend will coincide 
with a public open house, which will naturally feature the library complex as a 
star attraction. Morey hopes to include, along with the regular events, special 
tours for “neighbours” of the library and for the construction workers and their 
families. These events and many others, presently in stages that vary from vague 
intention to firm commitment, are all aimed at celebrating Concordia’s strength 
and spirit, and increasing its visibility. 


Morey won't be doing it all herself, fortunately. Some of the events, will be 
handled by different departments within the University, as well as by volunteers 
on staff here. Morey is delighted with the response she’s had, and sees it as a 
testament to the vitality of the University. “The new building is a symbol of the 
future,” she said. 
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Nine distinguished recipients 
from Canada and the United 
States will be awarded honorary 
degrees at Concordia University’s 
June Convocation ceremonies, 
which will take place this week. 
Approximately 3,000 students 
will graduate with degrees, 
diplomas and certificates from 


Concordia’s four Faculties. 


CHARLES BRONFMAN 

Philanthropist and business leader, 
Charles Bronfman currently serves as Co- 
Chairman and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Seagram Company Ltd., 
which he joined in 1951. Mr. Bronfman is 
also a Director and member of the 
Strategic Development Committee of E.1. 
Du Pont de Nemours and Company anda 
Director of Power Corporation of Canada. 

Mr. Bronfmanis involved in a wide range 
of community anc public service activities, 
serving as Honorary Chairman of Canada- 
Israel Securities Ltc. (State of Israel 
Bonds), Honorary President of the United 
Israel Appeal of Canada, L'rector of the 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 
and Co-Chairman of Operation E.:odus. 

He created the SRB Foundatio:: five 
years ago, which focuses primarily on 
youth and encouraging y<ung people to 
acquire a deeper knowled3je and ap- 
preciation of their heritage. The 
Foundation’s Heritage Minutes television 
series and accompanying educational 
programme in schools throughout Canada 
have drawn wide recognition. 

As former Chairman of the Montréal 
Expos, Mr. Bronfman gave tirelessly of his 
time and energy in helping to create a 
‘major-league image’ for the City of 
Montréal. 

Canada recognized Charles 
Bronfman’s achievements in 1981 by 
making him an Officer of the Order of 
Canada. In 1990, he received a Doctorate 
of Philosophy, Honoris Causa, from the 
Hebrew University and a Doctorate of Law, 
Honoris Causa, from McGill University. 


She 1992. 


Recipients 


JEFF W. EDINGTON 

Engineer, scientist, author and business 
leader, Jeff W. Edington has been a key 
decision-maker in one of Québec’s and 
Canada’s most important economic sec- 
tors. He was President of Alcan Interna- 
tional Limited and Vice-President, 
Research and Technology, of Alcan 
Aluminium Limited until he retired last 
week. 

Dr. Edington has played a significant 
role in Québec research and development 
(R&D) efforts in the area of physical metal- 
lurgy and materials science. Through his 
work at the helm of one of the province's 
major employers, he has also been a criti- 
cal player in helping to spur economic 
development in the country. 

In his scientific career, which has 
spanned a quarter century, Dr. Edington 
has been concerned primarily with re- 
search into high technology materials 
used in the development of structural 
aluminum and transition metal alloys, and 
with electronic materials for thin solar cells. 

Most of his research was conducted at 
the Battelle Memorial Institute in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at Britain’s Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and the University of Delaware, where 
he was Director of the Materials Durability 
Division and Chairman of the Materials 
Science Faculty. 

Educated at the University of Birming- 
ham (BSc and PhD) and the Harvard Busi- 
ness School — in the Programme for 
Management Development — Dr. 
Edington served as Director of Alcan 
International's Banbury Laboratories and 
its Kingston R&D Centre. Prior to his cur- 
rent appointment, he was Director of R&D 
and Vice-President of Alcan International. 
He has written five monographs and more 
than 150 papers on subjects ranging from 
superplasticity and stress corrosion to en- 
gineering ceramics and high-resolution 
microanalysis. 


HONORARY DOCTORATE — 


FRANCOIS-MARC GAGNON 

For more than a quarter century, 
Frangois-Marc Gagnon has been a central 
figure supporting all forms of Canadian 
visual art, in particular, the history of 
Canadian art. Born in Paris, but a lifetime 
resident of Montréal, he has had a 
profound effect on scholarship within his 
chosen discipline and is probably the most 
influential, respected and widely-known 
art historian practising in Canada today. 

Mr. Gagnon possesses an extraor- 
dinarily broad range of interests to which 
he brings an infectious enthusiasm and a 
rigorously critical mind. He is a researcher, 
writer, curator, grant recipient, teacher, lec- 
turer, conference participant, and radio, 
television and film personality. His work 
includes distance learning for credit via 
television. 

Professional art historians have two 
equally important duties and two cor- 
responding audiences: the writing of 
learned texts for their peers and the under- 
taking of projects to interest the general 
public in art. Mr. Gagnon has been ex- 
emplary in both of these pursuits. He has 
co-written 16 books and catalogues since 
the mid-60s, producing an average of one 
published text every five weeks. These 
include monographs, exhibition 
catalogues and more general articles, 
book and exhibition reviews. 

Mr. Gagnon’s nomination for an 
honorary doctorate at Concordia is based 
upon his work as a researcher and author, 
as a teacher and disseminator, and as a 
public figure and administrator. 

His affiliation with Concordia’s Master's 
programme has also played a major role 
in Concordia’s considerable success in at- 
tracting graduate students in Art History 
from other provinces. 

During the past 32 years, Mr. Gagnon 
has taught at the Grand Séminaire in Ot- 
tawa, the Eco!e des Beaux-arts de 
Montréal, Université Laval and, since 
1967, at the Université de Montréal. In 
addition to teaching courses at Concordia, 
he has also taught at the University of 
Ottawa, the University of Tel Aviv and the 
University of Haifa. 








CARLEEN MALEY HUTCHINS 

Teacher, researcher, author, editor and 
lecturer, Carleen Maley Hutchins is recog- 
nized world-wide as the major authority on 
violin acoustics. A master violin maker and 
craftswoman, examples of Ms. Hutchins’ 
work — such as the octet — are in the 
permanent collections of the Royal 
Academy of Music in Sweden and the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, which 
loans the instrument for concerts. No 
stranger to Concordia, Carleen Maley 
Hutchins lectured here on the Physics of 
the Violin as part of the University’s 
Science College Lecture Series during the 
mid-80s. 

Still active at 81, Ms. Hutchins repre- 
sents the ideal of the true scholar. She has 
combined an interest in a variety of dis- 
ciplines — most notably music and. en- 
gineering — and used her education and 
her life to develop new ideas and put them 
into action. She has become an authority 
in her field through hard work, force of 
intellect and character. She has published 
some 100 technical papers in violin re- 
search, has given more than 200 lectures 
in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
Australia, China, Japan and Hong Kong, 
and has made more than 300 instruments 
in the violin family. 

Educated at Cornell (Bachelor, Biology 
33) and New York University (Master, 
Education), Ms. Hutchins is the founder of 
the Catgut Acoustical Society and Journal, 
and was honoured in 1989 by the 
American Acoustical Society for her life’s 
work. Her studio and laboratory are lo- 
cated in New Jersey. 

During her career, Carleen Maley 
Hutchins has received numerous awards 
and prizes. She is a Guggenheim Fellow, 
a Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, a life mem- 
ber of the Audio Engineering Society and 
amember ofthe American String Teachers 
Association, among others. She received 
an honorary doctorate in Engineering from 
the Stevens Institute of Technology in 
1977, an honorary doctorate in Fine Arts 
from Hamilton College in 1984, and an 
honorary Doctor of Science from St. 
Andrew's Presbyterian College. 





JUDITH MAXWELL 

Respected economist, author and Chair 
of the Economic Council of Canada, Judith 
Maxwell has devoted her life to the com- 
plex field of economic studies. In recent 
years, she has worked tirelessly to 
promote a better understanding of 
economic matters, appearing regularly at 
meetings and other public forums across 
the country to educate Canadians about 
the intricacies of economic policy. Simul- 
taneously, she has worked behind the 
scenes to teach greater fiscal respon- 
sibility to government, public and private 
sector leaders. 

Educated at Dalhousie University and 
the London School of Economics, Ms. 
Maxwell served for several years in the 
federal Ministry of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs. From 1966-1972 she was a 
member of the Editorial Board of The 
Financial Times of Canada, and was then 
named Director of Policy Studies for the 
C.D. Howe Institute (from 1972-1980). 
Before assuming her current post in 1985, 
she worked as an economic consultant in 
Britain and in Montréal for Esso Europe 
and Coopers & Lybrand. 

Ms. Maxwell has co-written Economic 
Realities of Contemporary Confederation 
(1980), and Partnership for Growth: Cor- 
porate-University Education in Canada 
(1984), and is the author of Energy for the 
Arctic (1973) and numerous articles. 





EIGIL DALSGAARD PEDERSEN 

Dr. Eigil Pedersen (Sir George Williams 
BA ’56, Harvard EdD ’66, and Professor 
Emeritus, McGill University, Department of 
Educational Psychology and Counselling) 
is living testimony to the Concordia spirit of 
education. Forced to leave high school for 
financial reasons, Dr. Pedersen trained as 
a silversmith while completing his secon- 
dary education, at night, at Sir George 
Williams High School. 

After obtaining a Macdonald College 
Teaching Certificate, Dr. Pedersen 
resumed studies at night (this time fora BA 
at Sir George Williams College), while 
teaching elementary school by day. He 
later studied at McGill University (for his 
MA) and Harvard (for his EdD in the Sociol- 
ogy of Education). 

Dr. Pedersen continued to teach school 
until 1958, when he was appointed a lec- 
turer in Education at Macdonald College. 
During his years at McGill, he served as 
Chairman of the Departments of Educa- 
tional Research and Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology of Education, as Dean 
of Students and as Vice-Principal 
Academic. 

Dr. Pedersen’s professional and 
academic interests have been based on an 
appreciation of the problems and benefits 
of his own educational experience, and he 
has conducted significant research on the 
relationship between teacher and class- 
room environment and a pupil’s sub- 
sequent success. 

As one of McGill University’s outstand- 
ing teachers, Dr. Pedersen has played an 
influential role in the development of a 
generation of Québec school teachers. His 
graduate classes, in particular, have chal- 
lenged and inspired school administrators 
and senior teachers for more than a 
quarter century. Three students in 
Concordia’s Department of Education 
completed their PhD research under his 
direction. 
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MAURICE PODBREY 

Centaur Theatre founder and Artistic 
Director Maurice Podbrey has been 
responsible, almost single-handedly, for 
revitalizing English-language theatre in 
Montréal. He is also the longest serving 
artistic director of any English-speaking 
theatre in Canada. 

During the past 23 seasons, Mr. 
Podbrey has provided a stable training 
ground and countless opportunities for 
many Concordia University actors, tech- 
nicians and directors. 

A great believer in developing Canadian 
talent, he has long included original scripts 
from young, unproven writers in the 
Centaur’s regular programming. He also 
instituted the position of playwright-in- 
residence to give a number of writers the 
opportunity to develop their skills. Among 
these have been David Fennario, Vivienne 
Laxdal, Vittorio Rossi, Harry Standjofsky 
and Colleen Curran (the latter three are 
Concordia Theatre Department 
graduates). 

Under Mr. Podbrey’s direction, the Cen- 
taur Theatre has also provided a showcase 
for many previously unknown international 
talents who were given a stage to speak 
out on important social issues. Anti-apart- 
heid playwright Athol Fugard and young 
Irish writer Brian Friel are but two. 

Chairman of the Professional Associa- 
tion of Canadian Theatre (PACT) from 
1979-1983; winner of the Vantage Arts 
Academy Award; Board member of the 
National Theatre School, and Alliance 
Québec; recipient of the Citizen of the Year 
award from Jewish Peoples’ School in 
1985; and recipient of the Order of Canada 
in 1991, Maurice Podbrey has made, and 
continues to make, a major contribution to 
Canadian theatre and the cultural life of 
Montréal. 
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Guy SAINT-PIERRE 

Community leader, professional en- 
gineer, cabinet minister and leader of in- 
dustry, Guy Saint-Pierre has played a 
major role in Québec economic and 
educational spheres during the past 
quarter century. As Minister of Education 
in the Bourassa government during the 
early 70s, Mr. Saint-Pierre was instrumen- 
tal in implementing wide-reaching educa- 
tional reforms, and was personally 
involved in the discussions that led to the 
merger in 1974 of Loyola College and Sir 
George Williams University to form Con- 
cordia University. 

His support for higher education, in par- 
ticular, remains undiminished. Among his 
many activities, he has served on the ad- 
visory board of Concordia’s School of 
Community and Public Affairs and, more 
recently, as a Governor of the Université 
de Montréal. 

Agraduate of the University of London’s 
Imperial College of Science and Technol- 
ogy and Université Laval, Mr. Saint-Pierre 
served for two years as Québec’s Minister 
of Education (1970-72) and four years as 
Minister of Industry and Commerce (1972- 
76) before leaving active politics in 1976 
for the corporate sector. 

In addition to his duties as President and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Montréal- 
based SNC Group, one of the world’s 
largest multinational engineering firms, Mr. 
Saint-Pierre is active in community and 
volunteer work. During 1991, for example, 
he served as General Chairman of the 
Montréal region's Centraide Campaign. 
He is currently Chairman of the Con- 
ference Board of Canada, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Business 
Council on National Issues and sits on the 
Board of Directors of the Montreal Board 
of Trade. He is also a Governor of the 
Conseil du Patronat du Québec, a Past 
Chairman of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, and a member of the Order of 
Engineers of Québec and the Chambre de 
Commerce du Montréal Métropolitain. 
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ARTHUR SOLOMON 

An internationally known counsellor, 
teacher, spiritual healer and craftsperson, 
native elder Arthur Solomon is an 
‘uncommon’ common man who has 
brought important changes to the lives of 
individuals and communities — native and 
non-native — across Canada. Mr. 
Solomon’s work with native people 
promotes community healing based on 
traditional values. He is a leader in the 
important battles against family violence 
and drug and alcohol abuse, and is active 
in prison programmes for native people. 

Mr. Solomon’s message of justice, har- 
mony, peace, mutuality and wholeness 
was brought to Concordia in June 1991, 
when he provided direction and spiritual 
support to members of the native com- 
munity who participated in “Communities 
in Crisis: Healing Ourselves,” a conference 
organized by Waseskun House, a native 
half-way house, and co-sponsored by 
Concordia. 

It is timely for Concordia to honour a 
spiritual leader who symbolizes the heal- 
ing of Canada’s First Nations in 1992, the 
500th anniversary of the arrival of Chris- 
topher Columbus in North America. 

Mr. Solomon has travelled extensively 
around the world on behalf of organiza- 
tions such as Amnesty International, 
Project Ploughshares, and the National 
Film Board of Canada. His other affiliations 
include the World Council on Religion and 
Peace, the World Council of Indigenous 
Peoples, the University Prisons 
Programme, the University of Sudbury Na- 
tive Studies Programme, the Canadian Al- 
liance in Solidarity with Native People, the 
American Indian Movement, and the 
Northern Ontario Craft Programme. 

He is a founding member of the World 
Crafts Council. Mr. Solomon’s written 
works, poetry and essays were published 
in 1990 under the title, Songs for the 
People: Teachings on the Natural Way. 

Arthur Solomon’s awards include a Doc- 
tor of Divinity from Queen's University, a 
Doctor of Civil Law from the University of 
Sudbury, the Ontario Bicentennial Medal 
and the Medal of Merit from the Ontario 
Government. 
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Early Childhood educators 
honour Concordia professor 


ilvia Cademartori 





A Concordia Professor has just 
received one of the highest honours 
awarded regionally in Early Childhood 
Education. 

Professor Bette Chambers was 
awarded the Bothwell Smith Award for 
her outstanding contribution to the care 
and development of young children 
and her dedication to the field. The 
Montréal regional award was presented 
to Chambers in April at the annual con- 
ference of the Association of Early 
Childhood Educators and the West Is- 
land Association for Early Childhood 
Education. 

“Being recognized by my peers is the 
highlight of my career,” said Chambers, 
who lectured before becoming a profes- 
sor of Early Childhood Education here 
two years ago. She is also the Associate 
Director of the Centre for the Study of 
Classroom Processes, which is part of 
the Education Department, and the 
Director of the Specialization in Early 
Childhood Education Programme. 

Her work in planning and conducting 
workshops, training educators, or- 
ganizing conferences, and teaching 
young children has given her a high 
profile within the Early Childhood 


Anyone 







ilvia Cademartori 


After months of snow and cold 
weather, many Montréalers now feel 
summer breezes fanning their hair, and 
the roar of hefty engines cutting 
through the water. But Professor of Ex- 
ercise Science Louis Jankowski warns 
that perils await inexperienced boaters. 


Jankowski, a 12-year veteran Master 
Merchant Seaman with the United 
States Coast Guard, says it’s dangerous- 
ly easy to become a boat owner. You 
don’t need any kind of license to drive 
a recreational boat and there is no min- 
imum age requirement. Just a permit, 
which is often free. 

“There’s this old unwritten code of 
the sea that says if you can afford to buy 
a boat, you are responsible enough to 
operate it. In the bygone era of wealth, 
the leisure class rarely operated their 
boats themselves. Instead they hired a 
crew. Today most boaters do it themsel- 
ves, often with dangerous results,” said 
Jankowski. “It’s ironic that there is an 
age requirement and a test to drive a 
150-pound motor-scooter, but none for 


Education community. 


“Children are our future, and we 
should be doing all that we can to help 
them grow and develop into healthy 
individuals,” said Chambers, who has 
an MA in Educational Studies from 
Concordia and a PhD in Educational 
Psychology and Counselling from Mc- 
Gill. 

Chambers shared the award with 
Concordia Early Childhood Education 
graduate Sandra Munroe, who teaches 
at Vanier College. 


“A Concordia professor and a Con- 
cordia graduate both winning the 
award reflects well upon this Depart- 
ment. The award also shows the out- 
standing work our graduates do in the 
field,” said Education Department 
Chair William Knitter. 


Chambers’ research interest lies in co- 
operative learning in Early Childhood 
Education. Co-operative learning em- 
phasizes small group settings whereby 
children of varying achievement levels 
work together. 


“T think it’s important that faculty 
demonstrate to our students how teach- 
ing in Early Childhood Education 
should be done,” said Chambers. “It’s 
so easy to be an ivory-tower academic, 
preaching what you should do. But you 
have to be able to show students how to 
do it, too.” 


operating a 25-tonne boat.” 

The annual Montreal boat show, held 
in February at the Olympic Stadium, 
featured not only featured boat sales- 
men, but bank representatives ready to 
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Early Childhood Education Professor Bette Chambers was honoured with the Bothwell Smith 
Award for outstanding contribution in the care and development of young children. 


can operate a boat — naut! 


approve boat loans. Jankowski said that 
encourages boating ‘wannabes’ to 
make a potentially dangerous impulse 
purchase. 

“Tonce accompanied a friend of mine 


to the Montréal boat show who wanted 
to buy a boat and I offered to examine 
one for him. I asked him to stand on the 
bow and jump up and down while I 


See BOATS page 22 
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Expert seafarers are astounded that it takes an age requirement and test to drive a 150-pound motor scooter, but none to operate a 25-tonne 


boat. 
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Lorraine Boyce could always be counted on 





‘Backbone’ of Research Services team retires 


by Caroline Kutschke 


The Office of Research Services, 
which has helped hundreds of research 
grant applicants over the last 21 years, 
will soon lose a vital link with the retire- 
ment this year of Lorraine Boyce, Assis- 
tant to the Director of Research 
Services. 


Researchers knew Boyce as someone 
they could count on to help with their 
applications, especially at the last 
minute. 


“I’ve always had a tremendous rap- 
port with the researchers,” reflected 
Boyce. “You always have a number in 
Engineering and Computer Science, for 
example, who come inat the last minute 
or the day before the deadline. But I'll 
always bend the rules, and they know. 
They just look at me and smile when I 
say I won’t accept their applications.” 


“We were established as a service to 
researchers, to.be helpful to them in any 
way possible,” she said. “When the 
results come in, I’m as enthusiastic 
about telling the deans and researchers 
as they are in wanting to know.” 


Boyce modestly admitted she is 
proud of her work. “I’ve particularly 
enjoyed the contact with people. I’ve 
made a number of friends I’m still in 
contact with, even though they may 
have left the University. 


“It’s not the type of job that would 
appeal to everybody, because it’s very 
detailed. You have to be a detail person 
and a people person. I’m both!” 


Boyce said the Office’s team spirit has 
been an important element in her enjoy- 
ment of the job. She joined its staff of 
one (Director Audrey Williams) in 1974. 
The office soon grew to four, and with 
hopes to grow further. 


“We're going to miss her,” said Wil- 
liams. “She’s been a strong supporter 
here at the Office. She’s got a good per- 
sonality and a professional attitude. 
And she always has a concern for the 
people in the office.” 


Boyce is known for her dedication, 
and has been known to come in on 
weekends. Pat Hachey, Bishop Court 
receptionist, has worked with Boyce for 
18 years. “No one could have given 
heart and soul like Lorraine. She’s quite 
exceptional. Lorraine is the backbone of 
the team.” 


She has seen a phenomenal growth in 
research funding over the years, from 
$400,000 in mid-1970s to $15 million, 
and a subsequent growth in 
Concordia’s research activity. 


After 18 years of processing 500 to 600 
research grant application forms an- 
nually for post-doctoral and faculty re- 
searchers, Boyce wants some time to 
herself and some other work, perhaps 
volunteering. But she’ll probably be 
back in the fall to help out. 
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Lorraine Boyce bids farewell to a job that’s made her one of Concordia’s most vital links between researchers and research funding. She credits 
‘the team’ at Research Services with her success. Left to right: Roch Prud’homme, Director, Inci strial Liaison Office (ILO), Nannette Plant, 
Assistant to the Director of ILO, Audrey Williams, Director of Research Services, Evelyne Loo, Secretary, Office of the Vice-Rector, Academic, 
Michael Svensson, Grants Coordinator, Jack Lightstone, outgoing Associate Vice-Rector, Academic (Research), Joanne Beaudoin, Research 
Grants Officer, and Christine Tawtel, Computer Systems and Statistics Administrator. 





Bank of Canada ‘intended’ 
to have recession: Chorney 





The term “made-in-Canada reces- 
sion” as applied to the current 
economic downturn is more than just 
rhetoric, according to Concordia 
Economic Policy Professor Harold 
Chorney. 

“There was going to be a recession 
anyway, but our recession started ear- 
lier (than that in the U.S.), and it has 
Canadian characteristics because the 
Bank of Canada adopted its policy of 
zero inflation and a monetary policy 
dedicated to keeping the Canadian ex- 
change rate with the American dollar 
high. This had the effect of higher-than- 
healthy interest rates.” 

High interest rates triggered the cur- 
rent recession, but this was hardly an 
unintended side effect, Chorney said. 

“Tt was their intention to have a reces- 
sion. They thought that inflation had 
gotten out of hand. They wanted to dis- 
cipline wage demands, and created 
higher unemployment to do it. That’s 
what zero inflation is about, to change 
people’s expectations about inflation.” 

Chorney believes that higher un- 
employment is used as a tool by the 
Bank of Canada to change inflationary 
expectations. 

“They ‘change people’s expectations 


about inflation in an authoritarian way, 
by beating them over the head with the 
club of unemployment. If you have 
high enough unemployment, that real- 
ly disciplines people about the wage 
demands they make.” 

The unexpected lon- 
gevity of the recession 
shows that the Bank of 
Canada has succeeded 
too well in bringing 
people’s expectations in 
line. 

“The public has very 
pessimistic expecta- 
tions now. They don’t 
believe politicians or 
economists when they 
say that the recovery is 
right around the corner. 
They’re sitting on their 
wallets, and this pes- 
simism is keeping the - 
economy in a recession-like state for a 
long time.” 


Similar policies are in widespread use 
among the G7 industrialised nations, 
but Canada has been a particularly 
strict adherent. 


Low inflation policy is “the policy of 
most of the G7’s central banks. So 
there’s a coordinated world recession 
today as a result. But Canada’s central 
bank was one of the most vehement 
advocates of the policy. It tended to 
adopt it early and precipitated the 





recession early.” 

The goal of low inflation is not jus- 
tified by its costs, according to Chorney. 

“It is cruel, unnecessary, mean- 
spirited and ineffectual public policy. 
To get the inflation rate down tem- 

porarily to this level is 
no big accomplishment 
with such a high rate of 
unemployment. It’s too 
higha price to pay, with 
millions of dollars in 
lost potential output.” 

Unemployment also 
lingers for too long to 
_ justify low inflation 
policies, according to 
figures cited by Chor- 
ney. 

“The unemployment 
rate in 1982-83 was al- 
most 12.5 per cent, and 
didn’t decline to levels 
below eight per cent until 1987-88. For 
a whole generation of people, that 
means horrendous circumstances. 
Once the unemployment rate rises to 
nine or 10 per cent, many more people, 
usually between two and two-and-a- 
half times that, have some unemploy- 
ment during the year.” 


Chorney believes that there are less 
damaging ways of dealing with high 
inflation. 


“The problem of inflation can be 
See RECESSION page 23 
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Hugues Rivard captures 
engineers’ Prix d’Excellence 
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Graduating student Hugues Rivard was awarded the Prix d’Excellence by the Order of Engineers 
of Québec. The award is given annually to an outstanding student in each of the Québec 


universities which offer engineering degrees. 





Building Engineering graduate 
Hugues Rivard has been awarded the 
Prix d’Excellence by the Order of En- 
gineers of Québec. The $2,000 award, 
based on both academic and extra-cur- 
ricular achievement, is given annually 
to a graduating engineer from each 
university in the province. 

“I’m very happy. I worked very 
hard,” Rivard said. Like many graduat- 
ing students, he looks back on years of 
apparently never ending work. 


“It was a very solid, compact four 
years. It was always study, work, study, 
especially since I was involved in the 
co-op programme.” The co-op 
programme gives students a chance to 
work in their field, studying one 
semester and working the next, for a 
total of four work terms. 


Rivard participated in an oral presen- 


tation competition, organized a gradua- 
tion party, and was part of the team 
which won third prize in the bridge- 
building competition this year where 
engineering students make bridges out 
of popsicle sticks and glue. 


“We actually set a record,” Rivard 
said. “It was the first time a bridge had 
held over 1,000 pounds.” 


Now he’s working at Siricon, the cor- 
poration affiliated with Concordia’s 
Centre for Building Studies, helping to 
develop computer software and teach- 
ing advanced AutoCAD, a drafting 
programme, to a group of interior 
designers. 


“T really enjoy working with com- 
puters in engineering. They're a good 
tool. I’ve learned different kinds of 
software at each of the jobs I’ve had.” 


This fall, however, it’s back to the 
books. Rivard will be starting a 
Master’s degree in Engineering on a 
full-time basis at Concordia in Septem- 
ber. 








Student plans to help abused women 


Therapeutic theatre 





society.” 


children.” 


musical My Fair Lady. 


for abused women. 


_ by Eve Krakow 


Ronald Spurles began his life in the 
theatre with grade- 
school productions. 
Later, he directed and 
stage-managed shows 
for theatre companies 
in his native New 
Brunswick and, more 
recently, in Montréal. 

Now he’s graduating 
from Concordia’s 
Drama in Education 
programme, which is 
part of the Theatre 
Department. 

“I really enjoy the 
process of working 
with people on shows. You get to see a 
change in them, and sometimes you see 
people come out of their shells,” said 
Spurles. “There’s a real poteniial in 
theatre. It helps people develop and in- 
teract. It’s a way to express ideas.” 

During the summer, he runs a small 
theatre company in Fredericton. They 
perform Shakespeare in the park, and 
hold theatre workshops for teenagers. 
At the moment, they’re working on an 


“It was a long healing process,” McKay recalled, with a lot of therapy and people 
giving her a lot of care. “When | was better again, | wanted to return the favour to 


She heard about Concordia’s Drama in Education programme and was intrigued. 


“| had taken drama courses as a student, and | had discovered things about myself. 
| thought, if it can help me, it can help others, especially abused or disabled 


She is graduating this year from the Drama in Education programme. 

At Concordia, she worked with a theatre company in which half of the members 
have disabilites. She saw that theatre had strengthened their self-image, helping 
them to rise above the negative messages society sends them. 


She now works at a senior citizens’ home, and is directing a production of the 


“It's very rewarding. One of the recreational officers said to me recently, ‘I’ve never 
seen Dorothy smile in the six months she’s been here.’ The woman was smiling 
and singing. | think many of these people are not ready to be put in a home.” 





Minal Sonia Garbaria-McKay graduated from Concordia in 1977 with a Commerce 
degree and worked for 13 years in business, but she wasn’t sure it was really where 
she wanted to be. Then she hurt her back and was disabled for several months. 





McKay is going to England in September to do a post-graduate diploma in Drama 
Therapy. When she comes back to Montréal, she’d like to start a theatre school 


“I'd like to work with women who have been abused so long that they've come to 
accept it, and, through drama and role-playing, allow them to see their strength. 
It's so important that women have a strong perspective of themselves. Many 
women do not know their own strengths or the power that they have.” 


Theatre graduate puts 
his talents to good use 


original play called Secret Journey, 
which will be shown June 26, at Loyola 
Campus. 


Two Bachelor degrees 


Spurles also has Bachelor degrees in 
Biology and Education. “When I was in 
science, I really wasn’t 
sure if that’s what I 
wanted to do. I enjoyed 
the theory, but not all 
the work in the labs. I 
decided maybe I could 
do a degree in teach- 
ing,” Spurles explained. 

He later wanted to do 
graduate work in 
theatre, but didn’t meet 
all the requirements. 
Then he found out 
about Concordia’s 
Drama in Education 
programme, and deci- 
ded to go for it. 

While in Montréal, he worked as an 
assistant stage manager at Imago 
theatre and then at Theatre La Chapelle. 
At Concordia, he participated in a guer- 
rilla theatre piece on sexual harassment. 

Spurles is returning to Montréal in 
September to work with Theatre La 
Chapelle. He has also applied for a 
grant to join a theatre company which 
works with disabled children. 
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Robot engineers walk away 
victory 


with second-place 


by Silvia Cademartori 


A bizarre-looking aluminum and 
steel robot with eight retractable legs 
now lies quietly in the basement of the 
Henry F. Hall Building, but two short 
months ago a group of Engineering stu- 
dents brought it to life and to victory. 

The Concordia SAE (Society of 
Automotive Engineers) student team 
won second place in the sixth annual 
Walking Machine Decathlon SAE Com- 
petition held this year in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, April 9 to 11. 

Concordia also captured two awards 
for best mechanical design and best 
electrical design. The SAE team placed 
fourth last year in its first try at the 
North American competition. 

The robot was christened KURIMO by 
its principal designers, who took the 
first two letters of their last names: 
Project Co-ordinator Gregory KUiper, 
Computer Interface Designer Cristina 
Rizzuto, and Project Advisor Philip M- 
Oslener. KURIMO had been in the 
making since September. 

“We used last year’s frame and im- 
proved it. Just as car manufacturers 
come out with new models based on the 
same design, we took all the best com- 
ponents of Vagabond (last year’s entry) 
and added new features, like the ability 
to climb stairs,” explained Kuiper, a 
Computer Engineering student who 
was also on last year’s team as well. 

Kuiper, who was responsible for the 
electrical design, explained how 
KURIMO was able to accomplish that 
feat. 

“There are four pairs of legs. The two 
pairs in contact with the ground are 
further extended until the frame and 
the retracted legs are high enough to 
pass over the first step. The frame then 
moves to just before the second step. 
The retracted legs closest to the stairs 
are then extended to make contact with 
the first step and they continue to ex- 
tend along with the other pair of legs 
until the robot is high enough to pass 
over the second step.” Concordia’s 
entry was the only one to successfully 
climb stairs in the competition. 

KuRIMO is built of aluminum and 
steel, and stands just under one metre 
high, two metres wide and 2 2 metres 
long. It has eight tubular retractable 
legs and weighs 68 kilograms (150 
pounds). Six electric motors move the 
legs and the frame. 

Teams from 12 universities were 
judged on their robots’ performance in 
the decathlon, the design of their robot, 
a technical paper, and an oral presenta- 
tion. Concordia’s team was leading the 
decathlon until the last event, when 
KURIMO lost control due to a discon- 
nected wire. 

The decathlon events included an 
obstacle course, in which the robots had 
to navigate pylons while pushing a 
hockey puck with a straight stick, and 
respond to vocal commands such as 





Three winning student engineers: Cristina Rizzuto, Gregory Kuiper and Philip Moslener show off their trophies and KURIMO, the autonomous 


robot they built from scratch. 


“Turn left.” The turns were achieved 
through a coding system which recog- 
nizes certain speech. 


KURIMO is completely autonomous 
and it is not operated by remote control. 
Instead, it uses its motor and an internal 
computer programme for direction. 
Rizzuto wrote most of those computer 
programmes. 


Infra-red guidance system 


“The teams were given the dimen- 
sions of the obstacle courses before the 
competition, so I used those dimen- 
sions to draw a scaled-down course and 
robot. I calculated the distance the robot 
could walk before hitting an obstacle. 
Then I wrote computer programmes, 
which were like maps, telling the com- 
puter when to stop and when to turn 
right,” explained Rizzuto, a Computer 
Engineering student. In other events, 
where the course was not known 
beforehand, the robot used its infra-red 
sensor guidance system. Team mem- 
bers placed reflectors on the course and 
the robot's infra-red sensor detected the 
reflection and walked toward it. 


Nine Electrical and Computer En- 
gineering and Mechanical Engineering 
students formed the team: Kuiper, Riz- 
zuto, Denis Gauthier, Chris Nemis, 
Ajay Manek, Mark Smith, Herbert 
Wheeler, Alessandro Dilalla, and 
Daniel Lafontaine. Project Advisor 
Philip Moslener is an Engineering 
graduate who was on the team last year. 
Mechanical Engineering Professor 
Tadeusz Krepec acted as SAE Faculty 


Advisor. 

“Concordia was only four points 
away from winning first prize. The 
University should encourage more stu- 
dents to enter these competitions,” said 
Krepec. “I hope our second-place finish 
attracts students who are willing to start 


over next year.” 

The SAE chapter at Concordia 
financed the student team with help 
from faculty donations. 

KuURIMO will be on display this week 
during the CSME Forum 92 Conference 
being held at Concordia. 


Students help companies improve 
their environmental performance 


by Sam Mainster 


Concordia Engineering students gave 
23 Québec companies recommenda- 
tions for environmental improvements 
as part of their Social Aspects of En- 
gineering courses this spring. 

The recommendations were made in 
the form of environmental life cycle as- 
sessments which address the safe dis- 
posal of products and industrial waste. 
Companies involved include Canadair- 
Bombardier, General Electric, Noranda 
Minerals, Pratt and Whitney Canada, 
and Japan Camera. 

The project is highly innovative, said 
Professor Bernice Goldsmith, coor- 
dinator of the Social Aspects of En- 
gineering programme. 

“This is the first time environmental 
life cycle assessment has been taught to 


Engineering students in North America 
or anywhere in the world,” she said. 


For the assessments, students had to 
pick a company, study their operations 
first-hand, and then present a report 
recommending environmental changes 
on a particular aspect of the company. 
Both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents participated. 


Though assessments were presented. 
in class, “part of the arrangement made 
with companies is that they would get 
copies of the reports,” said Goldsmith. 


On May 12, a special reception was 
sponsored by M.N.S. Swamy, Dean of 
Engineering and Computer Science, for 
students to present their recommenda- 
tions to the companies. 


“In terms of getting support from in- 
dustry in this educational process, it 
was very successful,” said Goldsmith. 
“And it helped give students a very 
practical way to learn environmental 
issues in engineering.” 
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Part-time Composition Professor retires 






‘ve Krakow 


After 42 years of teaching at Concor- 
dia, part-time Composition Professor 
George Cochrane has decided to retire. 

“I’m looking forward to having the 
time and flexibility to do things on a 
whim — go to Stowe for a few days, or 
take off when there’s a heat wave com- 
ing,” he said. 

He has the sense of a countdown — 
the last staff meeting, turning in his key, 
giving in the last marks. 

“Tt will feel even stranger come Sep- 
tember, when everybody will be pick- 
ing up the pieces again and getting back 
into the classroom, and I won’t be,” he 
said. 

Cochrane graduated from Concordia 
(then Sir George Williams) with an 
English and History degree, and was 
hired as a “reader” in 1950 with the task 
of grading compositions. Three years 
later he became an instructor in the 
English Department, and has been there 
ever since. 

He will retire as secretary-general for 
the Québec Association of Protestant 
School Boards at the end of June. Before 
that post, he worked for the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montréal, first 
as a teacher, then as a principal, and 
then as Director for Institutional Ser- 
vices. 

“Teaching at Concordia has been a 


Closing a chapt 


Cr 





ee 


Professor George Cochrane 


nice change in pace from my ad- 
ministrative duties,” Cochrane said. “It 
was a dificrent atmosphere. I found it 
stimulating to be in a university 


setting.” 


One thing he’s always liked about 


Concordia is its way of giving people “a 
See COCHRANE page 22 


Acoustic presentation wins positive feedback 


by Eve Krakow 


Two years ago, Dany Lévesque took a 
course in building acoustics and fell in 
love with the subject. 


Her presentation on the acoustics of a 
concert hall just won her second place 
in the Oikos engineering competition, 
organized by the Engineering Institute 
of Canada. Six universities from 
Québec and Ontario participated. 

“What I like about acoustics is that 
you can combine the technical part of 
engineering with the artistic,” 
Lévesque said. “It’s not as strict as pure 
structural design. Concert halls existed 
long before engineering.” 

Since each university may select only 
one candidate for the competition, Con- 
cordia had a preliminary contest of its 
own. Engineering students must 
prepare a technical report on a subject 
of their choice for their final year, and 
those with an A-minus or better were 
asked if they wanted to take part. One 
was chosen from within each 
programme, and then the field was nar- 


rowed down to Lévesque. 


She won $50 from the Building 
Studies Department, $150 from Concor- 
dia, and $250 at the Oikos Competition, 
which was held at the Ecole Polytechni- 
que last March. She was surprised at 
how well she did. 


“T started mainly for fun. I didn’t ex- 
pect to go that far.” 


Judges based their decision on 10- 
minute presentations, plus the 
student’s ability to answer questions 
from the audience. 


Lévesque thinks her subject matter 
helped. “From the feedback I’ve heard, 
you rarely hear about acoustics in this 
competition. It’s a fairly new area, and 
so people are very curious about it. It’s 
a field where there is-an increasing 
demand. 


“One example is with condominiums. 
They’re often built like apartments, but 
people are paying more and so they 
want them more soundproof.” 


Having graduated in Building 
Studies, she is now working at Decibel 
Consulting, an acoustics firm. The job 
interview was on the morning of the 
competition. “I was incredibly nervous 
that day.” 


PHOTO: Marcos Tewnsend 
Dany Lévesque 


She plans to do a Master’s degree in 
Management, on a part-time basis. 
Above all, she wants to keep working in 
acoustics, but hopes at some point to be 
more involved in the management side. 


: ~ 
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Educators, industry must find strategies to meet challenge 





Tackling technology 











/ by Ra y Beauchemin 


Technology is advancing so fast that 
most of us are having trouble keeping 
up, teaching us that technology is a 
challenge that presents not only practi- 
cal but philosophical challenges. 

Professor Nikos Metallinos, incoming 
president of the International Visual 
Literacy Association (IVLA), is director 
of the diploma programme in Com- 
munication Studies at Concordia. He 
wants educators, the association and 
industry to find strategies to meet the 
challenge together. 

New technologies which must be 
mastered include computerized im- 
agery, digital and analog recording, vir- 
tual reality, holography, high-definition 
and interactive television, and educa- 
tion-use satellites. Cooperation can be 
achieved, he said, and here are some of 
the ways: 

“Educators have to get involved in 
industry, particularly in research and 
development.” 

Professors can act as consultants to 
industry, as volunteers if need be, to 
ensure that technology is more sensi- 
tive to human nature than in the past. 
For example, movies in 3D (three 
dimensions) were a novelty without 
much practical use. 

“We should encourage industry to 
come to us without fear that we will put 
them down.” 

The National Association of 
Broadcasters’ annual conference in the 
United States invites educators to 
speak, but an annual invitation is not 
enough contact. Work together ought to 
be more organized and ona larger scale. 

“Perhaps we should insist on some 
kind of governmental assistance.” 


Computer software 


Many forms of technology have been 
created for commercial reasons, but 
software computer packages are still 
manufactured and marketed without 
consultation with the educators who 
use them. 

Metallinos gave as an examplea pack- 
age put together by the National Broad- 
casting Corporation in the U.S. to teach 
television studio lighting. The text and 
videotape are technically correct, but 
fail to take into account the aesthetics of 
lighting. 

High-definition resolution may be 
appropriate for some television 
programming, Metallinos said, but it is 
unacceptable for commercials and for 
cinematic movies, which use different 
technology. Interactive television is 
problematic, too. Screens that can show 
a hockey game from four different 
angles at one time are too distracting for 
most viewers. 

There are some bright spots. The 
European Economic Community has 

See METALLINOS page 23 
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Communication Studies Professor Nikos Metallinos is the new president of the International Visual Literacy Association, helping people to get 


a handle on advancing technology. 


No such thing as a major in those days 





Graduating after all these years 


by Mark B. Cohen 


Irving Spigelblatt knows what it 
means to be patient. At the tender age 
of 69, after an academic career spanning 
more than three decades, he is graduat- 
ing from university. A salesperson by 
day, Spigelblatt began studying part- 
time at Sir George Williams University 
in 1961, some 20 years after graduating 
from Strathcona High School (now 
Outremont High). 

“It was sort of a bet between friends,” 
the gravel-voiced Spigelblatt ex- 
plained. “One of my buddies got sick of 
hearing me complain about not having 
been able to afford to go to university 
after high school. One day he turned to 
me and said, “Irving, enough whining, 
already. There’s no reason for it. If you 
really want to go back to school, do it 
part-time.” 

So Spigelblatt, by then nearing 40, 
went down to Sir George, high school 
transcript in hand (no CEGEP in those 
days). He was granted special student 
status and registered in sociology 
course. 

“They didn’t know what to do with 
me. There was no such thing as a major 
in those days. It was either Arts, Scien- 
ces or Engineering. And there were no 
three or six credits then, either. It was 
one class, one credit.” 

Spigelblatt continued taking classes 

See SPIGELBLATT page 22 
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Graduating student Irving Spigelblatt began his university career at 40. This week, at 69, the 
Philosophy major will receive his degree. 
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University will help natives fulfill academic goals 


by Wayne Hiltz 


Getting a university education is dif- 
ficult enough for most students, as they 
face tough courses and a seemingly 
endless bureaucracy. But for many na- 
tive students, who come from distant 
communities with a different culture, 
university can be a particularly daunt- 
ing experience. 

They face the added pressure of 
knowing that there is a critical shortage 
of educated natives involved in 
developing their communities. The 
result of that pressure is that many 
simply drop out. 

Concordia recently approved a plan 
drawn up by the First Nations Educa- 
tion Project to encourage native stu- 
dents to fulfill their educational goals as 
well as maintaining their cultural iden- 
tities. 

The First Nations Education Project 
includes native students, senior ad- 
ministrative and support staff, and 
faculty members. They have worked 
together since last summer to promote 
the plan, whose objectives include en- 
suring that academic and social support 
programmes guarantee native students 
a successful academic experience. 

The plan aims at developing on- and 
off-campus educational initiatives 


which respond to the needs of First Na- 
tions communities, improving relations 
and ensuring ongoing collaboration be- 
tween Concordia and First Nations 
communities in Québec on academic 
initiatives, and promoting an increased 
understanding and awareness of First 
Nations issues at Concordia. 


The recently established Concordia 
Council on First Nations Education will 
oversee the plan’s implementation. 


The research committee was com- 
prised of the Dean of each Faculty (or 
an appointed representative), the As- 
sociate Vice-Rectors for academic plan- 
ning and student services, a 
representative from the Rector’s Office, 
two native students, two native elders 
and a representative from the Native 
Education sector. 

Elizabeth Morey, who is responsible 
for the plan in the Rector’s Office, said 
its short-term goals are to increase 
recruitment among native students for 
January 1993, to undertake further re- 
search on the issue, and to organize a 
fall lecture series. 

The long-term goal is to implement 
the academic and support programmes 
beginning in September 1993. 


Warmly received programme 


Native students at Concordia have 
warmly received the University’s 
See FIRST NATION PROJECT page 22 
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Concordia’s First Nations Education Project has released an plan to encourage native students 
to fulfill their educational goals as well as maintain their cultural identities. 


ChART ing a new course 





Mark Zimmerl is graduating from the 
Faculty of Fine Arts with a specializa- 
tion in Painting. It was a kindly teacher 
who gave him the encouragement he 
needed to turn an interest into a course 
of study. 

“It was sort of a hobby,” he said. 
“Then, at the end of high school, my 
teacher said I should consider art as a 
career.” 

He went to Vanier College and did a 
DEC in Pure and Applied Sciences and 
a second diploma in Creative Arts. 

“I was very interested in mechanical 
physics,” he explained. ’But I realized 
that I did not want it to bea life pursuit.” 

Painting is different. “No matter 
what, I'll always be painting, because I 
really love it.” 

His paintings usually contain some- 
thing whimsical or comical, although 
the underlying themes are serious. He’s 
had his work in several shows at Con- 
cordia. Zimmer] has also done a lot of 

See ZIMMERL page 22 
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Mark Zimmerl stands before one of his canvasses. His paintings usually contain something whimsical, although the underlying themes are 


serious. 
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Professors relieve stress 
on the squash court 


by Eve Krakow 


Professors Ron Stern and Ian Irvine 
recently made it to the City Squash 
League finals. Stern calls it a “miracle,” 
Irvine, a “notable achievement.” 

“We had an old team. We weren’t 
doing too well, and then we got lucky 
with the last few games and sneaked 
into the play-offs at the last minute,” 
Stern explained. (The team members 
play games individually, but their 
scores are totalled.) 

Irvine, an Economics professor, and 
Stern, a Mathematics professor, have 
been playing squash together for 15 
years. 

“We're going to play right after this 
interview,” Stern says as he darts out of 
his office to finish a few things before 
Irvine is set to arrive. 

Stern wears running shoes and a 
sweatshirt with “Squash 1992 Cham- 
pionships, Québec” on the front. A 
poster from the 1982 New York City 
marathon hangs on the filing cabinet, 
and above his desk, a poster for this 
year’s Canadian National Squash 
Championships, held a month ago. 

Asa result of the tournament, Stern is 
now ranked tenth nationally in his 45+ 


age category. Irvine did not fare as well 
in his younger 40+ age category. 

“There are many ways you can play 
squash,” Irvine says. “Ron has a good 
eye — he’s the shooter. I will retrieve, 
reach, make the opponent run. It be- 
comes a war of attrition.” 

In one recent confrontation, this 
strategy of exhausting the opponent al- 
most went against him. 

“T happened to pick a guy who was a 
front-line marathon runner. But I didn’t 
know it at the time,” Irvine explains. “I 
won, but I was a physical wreck after- 
wards.” 


Increases productivity 


Neither of the two professors were 
ever stars, they only picked up the sport 
in their twenties. But they play several 
times a week, in the mornings, at 
lunchtime, or at night. They say it keeps 
them fresh and makes them more 
productive at work. 


Stern has been teaching at Concordia 
since 1976, Irvine since 1978. They’re 
both dedicated to their work, so fitting 
in a gane of squash means planning 
ahead. 

“Tl often come in early to work. I’ll be 
in the building at 6:30 in the morning,” 
Irvine says. “It’s quiet, there are no dis- 

See SQUASH page 22 
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Economics Professor lan Irvine and Mathematics Professor Ron Stern credit the regular 
exercise they get playing squash with helping them be better teachers. 


Telephone centre answers need for personalized service 





: Rachel Alkallay 


“Press two if you wish to speak with 
Education Services. Press three if you 





wish to speak with Graduate Studies.” 

Frances Weller tried for half an hour 
to get a human voice to answer her 
question at the University of British 
Columbia, and finally gave up. The ex- 
perience convinced Weller, Manager of 
Telesis, the University’s telephone com- 
munications centre, of the importance 
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Concordia’s central telephone service, Telesis, prides itself on providing the human touch in 


telephone communication. 


of having a friendly human voice as the 
“doorway to the University.” 

Telesis (which means progress that is 
intelligently planned and directed) is 
the nerve centre for the hundreds of 
thousands of calls received annually by 
six operators working out of offices on 
St. Catherine St. West. (A move to the 
Henry F. Hall Building 
is planned for later this 
year). 

Twenty-six hundred 
telephone lines make 
up the University’s 
phone system. The two 
consoles which com- 
prise the communica- 
tions system handle up 
to 14 calls at a time, and 
at registration and 
exam time, they light 
up like the proverbial 
Christmas tree. 


The moves scheduled for the new 
library complex will be a challenging 
time for Telesis. Hundreds of 
telephones will require moving and re- 
programming, which means meeting 
with each department's secretary /ad- 
ministrative assistant. Other tasks in- 
volve determining the physical location 
of each professor’s office, the services 
required, such as call forwarding, call 
parking, and ultimately, who will pick 
up an answering call. 





Weller and her team of assistants are 
busily gearing up for the move. She 
believes a caller should be able to speak 
to a person, instead of an answering 
machine. External callers in particular 
are put off by answering machines or 
endless ringing without a response. 

Weller’s staff have their hands full, 
keeping up with the 
constant changes of tit- 
les, telephone numbers 
and new personnel 
which are endemic to 
academic life. They 
must also be well in- 
formed on events 
throughout the 
University, as many 
callers use Telesis 
(local 2424) instead of 
calling Information 
(local 3838) Operators 
are advised to read all University pub- 
lications. A new operator takes three to 
four months to become properly ac- 
quainted with the University’s 
numbers, often memorizing many 
along the way. 


While Telesis publishes its internal 
directory on an annual basis, the actual 
changes flow through at the rate of 
hundreds per year. And we have Fran- 
ces Weller to thank for a human voice 
on the other end, even just to say, 
“sorry, wrong number.” 


| 
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¢ SQUASH continued from page 21 


turbances, you can get a lot done. In- 
stead of going out for lunch, I'll eat a 
sandwich at my desk. I also don’t social- 
ize as much in my office.” 


Stern, however, says he has the prob- 
lem of “wanting to play too much,” and 
comments to Irvine, “You’re much 
more rational than I am.” 


Stress relief 


On the courts, they see a lot of 
academics and business professionals. 
“It’s a good stress reliever,” Stern ex- 
plains. “You’re not just working the 
body, but there’s mental strength in- 
volved. When Ianand I play, we’re dead 
even. The best matches are about 
decision-making under extreme stress. 
You have to overcome the pain and ex- 
haustion.” 


One of the reasons they like squash so 
much is its intensity. “You can get a lot 
of exercise in a reasonable period of 
time,” Irvine says. “You also have some- 
one else there to push you along.” 

They play mostly at a club in Cote St. 
Luc. They wish, of course, that Concor- 
dia had squash courts. “It would be less 
expensive than a pool, and they don’t 


need supervision,” they argue. “The 
courts could be open all day and eve- 
ning. Both staff and students would 
really benefit from it.” 


Last month, they attended the 
Canadian National Championships in 
Edmonton. They’re in the “veterans” 
category, for people over 35. 


“You get to the point where you get 
younger with aging,” Stern laughs. 
“This is my first year in the 45s, so I’ll be 
the youngster. I’ve been waiting for 
this!” 


Slower recovery rate 


Age makes a difference when you 
have one game one night, and another 
the next morning, Stern says. “My 
recovery rate isn’t as good as it used to 
be.” 


The competition is stiff at the nation- 
als. Some of the veterans were once 
world-ranking players. But there’s a 
good spirit among the vets, Stern says, 
with less yelling and aggressiveness 
than the open division. 


It was Irvine’s first time at the nation- 
als. 


¢ SPIGELBLATT continued from page 19 


at the rate of one or two a year until his 
wife, who had multiple sclerosis, be- 
came so ill he was forced to stop taking 
classes to care for her. 

“When I went back in 1980 after my 
wife died, the registration system had 
changed. You no longer registered on 
your own, but needed an advisor and a 
major. ‘Advisor! Major!’ I said to them 
when I went to register. ‘What are you 
talking about?’ A Professor Lau then 
became my advisor until he retired a 
few years ago.” 


Credits professor 


Spigelblatt credits Lau with steering 
him down the road that would even- 
tually see him major in Philosophy and 
graduate 12 years later. 

“Lau made me realize that after many 


years, with 40 or 50 credits under my 
belt, hey, I could be driving toward a 
degree, even if it seemed impossible at 
times. 


“But the real purpose in going back 
was to find some answers to questions 
I'd always asked myself: What is life? Is 
there a God? The irony is, I never found 
those answers. If anything, I discovered 
there are no true answers, only ques- 
tions.” 


As to whether he plans on pursuing 
his studies into the next millennium, 
Sigelblatt said, “I don’t know. They’ve 
asked me to go tor the Master’s, but the 
old noggin’ doesn t retain as well as it 
used to. But I still plan on taking cour- 
ses, this time maybe with friends, be- 
cause thanks t) me, I’ve got four or five 
who’ve decided to do as I have.” 


¢ FIRST NATION PROJECT continued from page 20 


programme for improved and new ser- 
vices. 

“I’m really glad that all of the recom- 
mendations were completely ac- 
cepted,” said Lana Lefort, a native 
student who took part in the eight- 
month lobbying effort. 

“T’ve yet to hear anyone at any of 
meetings express any reservations at 
all.” Lefort is now on the CUSA Board of 


¢ ZIMMERL continued from page 20 


work for Concordia’s visual arts 
magazine, recruiting submissions, sub- 
mitting his own artwork, and editing. 
Although he intends to pursue a 
Master’s degree, he would first like to 
spend a year or so developing his artis- 
tic voice, deciding in what direction to 
go. 
“The undergraduate degree was just 


Directors. 

“The report showed that there’s a 
great, warm wind of change happening 
at Concordia and that people are be- 
coming more sensitized to aboriginal 
issues,” said Veran Pardeahtan, a co- 
chief of the Assembly of First Nations at 
Concordia. 

For more information, you may call 
the Council at 848-7332. 


the initial stage,” he said. “I still have a 
lot of things to develop. There’s still a 
lot of work to be done.” 

People at Concordia have helped him 
a lot, he said. “The strongest part about 
Concordia is the faculty,” he said. “They 
go out of their way to give a lot of 
themselves. The teachers are always 
there for you.” 





¢ BOATS continued from page 14 


checked the vibration of the wheel. He 
said ‘What bow? Where’s that?’ I said 
the pointy end down there! This guy 
was going to take a 38-foot boat weigh- 


ing 25 tonnes, and drive it ona lake. Do 


you know that’s the equivalent of driv- 
ing a good size van on the highway with 
no license?” 

Both the Canadian and the American 
Coast Guard are fighting for a licensing 
system, but the 
response is that licens- 
ing will make boating 
more expensive than it 
already is, and marinas 
and the boating in- 
dustry will lose clients. 

“T don‘t believe it,” 
said Jankowski. In the 
1920s it was the same 
story with automobiles. 
When my father | 
bought his first car he __ 
didn’t need a license, © 
just a permit, like boat- 
ing today. Gradually, people realized 
the importance of learning to shift 
gears, braking, and courtesy.” 


Costly negligence 


The Canadian Coast Guard recorded 
1056 pleasure-boating accidents in 
Quebec last summer. That’s 76 per cent 
of all boating accidents in the province 
last summer, according to Julie Enkel, 





an accident prevention officer with the 
Canadian Coast Guard. Negligence 
was responsible in 595 cases. 

“A boater may know he or she has the 
right of way, but will not proceed be- 
cause the oncoming boater doesn’t 
know and may sink you. There is no 
point in being dead right,” said 
Jankowski. 

He has seen his share of gruesome 
accidents on Lake 
Champlain in New 
York State, where he 
patrols the waters. 
There is no law in 
Canada or in the States 
prohibiting a driver 
from consuming al- 
_ cohol on board a boat, 
__ butitis illegal to drivea 
boat with a blood al- 
cohol level of .08 per 
cent (the same level as 
for automobile driv- 
ing). That loophole is a 
major factor in boating accidents. 

Before buying a boat, Jankowski 
recommends renting one with an ex- 
perienced boater and going out on a 
sunny day when the wind isn’t strong. 
Then go back ona cloudy, windy day. If 
you still enjoy it, perhaps then you 
should consider buying a boat. 
“Whatever you decide,” Jankowski 
recommends, “buy a book before you 
buy a boat.” 





¢ BOXING continued from page 8 


So why do they feel it is their business 
to tell others what sport to play? 

The simplest explanation I’ve heard 
so far (but I’d like to hear others) is 
simply envy — of the unusual courage, 
talent, determination, good health, etc., 
of the Otis Grants in our society, who 
have what it takes to enjoy that sort of 
challenge. Not having these attributes, 
so the theory goes, the anti-boxing 
proselytizers simply want to reduce the 
competition for social status by 
denegrating boxers and pretending that 
the capacity to confront a dangerous 
human adversary face to face is of no 
value in this society. They tolerate other 
areas of challenge in sports either be- 
cause they are interpreted as being not 
truly a combat (e.g., WWF wrestling as 
a circus rather than true combat) or be- 
cause the non-combat features can be 
successfully focused on: car-racing can 
be thought of as fun, the way one’s own 
driving can be fun, only faster; bike- 


racing is fun plus good exercise (just 
don’t think about someone taking a 
flip). 

Boxing lacks all these good excuses: It 
is very difficult to avoid, in one’s mind, 
the aspect of raw adversarial combat 
and confrontation; one can’t so easily 
pretend that life is utopia around the 
corner if we would only think sweet 
thoughts, good gracious me. 

That's the theory. Acorollary question 
is: The next time the chips are really 
down in your life (maybe the police 
have just picked on you unjustly, or 
you've been attacked by skinheads, or 
an unsavoury character just climbed 
through your bedroom window — pick 
a good one), whom would you most 
like to have as an ally at that moment? 
Someone like Otis Grant? Or some anti- 
boxing proselytizer? All theory aside, I 
hope you get the choice you deserve! 
Anthony Hilton 
Dept. of Psychology 


¢ COCHRANE continued from page 18 


second chance” through night courses 
and part-time studies. The biggest 
change he’s noticed in is an increase 
within the last decade of the number of 
francophone students. 


Highly motivated 


“About 20 per cent of the students in 
Composition classes fall into that 
category,” Cochrane said. “These are 
students who are here because they 
choose to be here, and they’re h:ghly 
motivated.” 

What he will remember most are the 
people he’s met, both colleagues and 


students. “I have very vivid memories 
of some of my students,” he said. “In 
fact I’m having lunch today with a 
former student of mine, who graduated 
with a Bachelor of Fine Arts when he 
was 65, and who’s hoping to receive his 
Master’s next year, in honour of his 75th 
birthday.” 

Cochrane hopes to travel with his 
wife, read some of the 40 history books 
waiting on his shelf at home, and write. 
He used to be a journalist, writing for 
the Herald and the Standard (both now 
defunct), and book reviews for The 
Gazette. He would like to try his hand at 
writing fiction, too . 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 
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¢ BUILDINGS continued from page 10 


weatherman for the office.” 

One thing that has not changed over 
the 35 years is Drummond St. itself. A 
slightly refurbished Mount Stephen 
Club is about the only difference. The 
Stanley Tavern, by the building’s back 
entrance, now serves women (back in 
the 1950s, women were barred), and 
Pam-Pam, a student hang-out, is gone. 
Soon, Concordia’s occupancy of the 
Norris Building will be end, too; the 
University’s lease runs out this sum- 
mer, as the move to the new downtown 
library complex begins. 

Swift suggested that the opening of 
the new library building would be a 
perfect opportunity to highlight the im- 
portance of the Norris Building, by 
transferring the dedication plaque on 
the ground floor of the Norris to the 


new building. He would like to see a 
closing ceremony to formally mark the 
end of the University’s association with 
the building. 


One tangible thing besides memories 
Swift will take with him is his heavy 
mahogany desk, which had previously 
been used by Douglass Burns Clarke. 
And among the memorabilia to be 
stored in the new building will be 
academic calendars dating from the 
1950s, for which Swift finds a use: 
former alumnae call or write for 
descriptions of old courses to use in 
current course applications or resumés. 


The Norris Building is like “an old 
friend who’s always been here,” Swift 
said. “I, along with the alumni, will 
miss it.” 


¢ LIBRARY SERVICE continued from page 11 


overdue fines will also be payable at the 
Norris circulation desk. 

Science/Engineering material, 
monographs, bound periodicals and 
current periodicals will be available by 
request at the Norris Library. 


Norris Library 


The contents of the Norris Library 
will be moved to the new building 
during the month of July. 

The Norris Reference Area, Reserves 
Service and Circulation will remain in 
place and intact until Aug. 12. 

Beginning on July 6, Reference and 
Circulation Services will operate from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and from noon to 5 p.m. on Saturday, 
until further notice. Please watch notice 
boards for exact information. The 
Vanier Library will operate as usual 
during the summer period. 

Norris Interlibrary Loans, the Media 
Centre and Government Publications 
and Microforms will operate as usual 
until the week of July 20, when they will 
be moved to the new building. 

Concordia students and faculty are 


welcome to use the facilities at McGill 
University Libraries during this sum- 
mer period. Undergraduates may seek 
reference assistance and consult 
material on site. Graduate students and 
faculty may obtain a CREPUQ card 
which entitles them to borrowing 
privileges at McGill and other CREPUQ 
libraries. CREPUQ cards are available 
downtown at the Norris Building, 
Room 615, and at the Norris Circulation 
desk, and at the Vanier Library, Room 
VL-102. 


The shift of the Vanier Library collec- 
tion and the move of periodicals from 
Shuchat storage to the Vanier Library 
will take place the last week of June and 
the first week of July. 


While we hope that the move will go 
smoothly, please bear in mind that there 
may be surprises beyond our control 
and we hope to deal with them in a 
manner that will cause the least amount 
of disruption. 


If you have any questions concerning 
service during the move, please call 
848-7715. 

Joy Bennett 
Administrative Services Librarian 


¢ METALLINOS continued from page 19 


just launched a satellite that will help 
send educational programmes from 
Europe to Malaysia. But much technol- 
ogy bombards people with dazzling 
speed and glitter without teaching 
them anything, Metallinos said. When 
that happens, technology acts as a nar- 
cotic. 

The problem is central to members of 
the Visual Literacy Association, of 
which Metallinos will be president for a 
year. He is organizing the Association’s 


tri-annual international seminar, to be 
held in June 1993 at the European Cul- 
tural Center in Delphi, Greece. 

He sees special significance in the 
conference being held in Delphi, be- 
cause in Greek mythology, it was the 
centre of the Greek universe, the place 
where problems were solved. Metal- 
linos, who is originally from the Greek 
island of Corfu, looks forward to work- 
ing with his colleagues to find “certain 
basic rules that govern video literacy.” 


Luxurious condominium located on Cote Vertu near Cavendish Bivd. in Ville St. Laurent, 


- fo rent for 1992-93 academic year. Ideal for visiting professors. Walking distance to 
shopping centre, 10-minute bus ride to Métro. Sixth floor, includes three bedrooms, two 

- full bathrooms, good-sized kitchen, dining room, living room, storage room and big 

_ balcony. Indoor garage, exercise room with saunas and an outdoor swimming pool. Call 


_ 745-1637 (evenings). 





Time capsule preserves 
the way we are 


Cut-off jeans, a safe-sex kit and a 
wrapper from Mr. Hot Dog. Not the sort 
of thing you’d find in a museum, 
maybe, but pretty representative of life 
at Concordia in the early “90s. They’re 
among the imaginative choices for a 
two-foot cube which will be encased in 
the entrance to the new library com- 
plex. 


The time capsule is being filled under 
the direction of Nancy Marrelli, Direc- 
tor of Archives. Despite severe con- 
straints to avoid deterioration of the 
materials, she is putting together a 
portrait in ephemera that will quietly lie 
for decades, even centuries, gathering 
meaning for the day when it may be 
opened. 

“We're going for a-day-in-the-life 
rather than a history of the institution,” 
said Marrelli, who received a sizeable 
number of submissions from across the 
two campuses. “We want unusual 
things, things that won’t be preserved 
somewhere else. It should be like a 
snapshot of student life.” 


That’s why throwaways from Mr. Hot 
Dog, the Loyola fast-food hang-out, 
will probably find their way into the 
time capsule, along with that familiar, 
battered elevator button from the Nor- 
ris Building. Other keepsakes include 
athletic artifacts and a Concordia T- 
shirt. 


The technical requirements are 


severe. Paper has to be acid-free, and 
photographs and microfiches of ar- 
chival quality. Things like ticket stubs 
from Concordia games and concerts 
and a sheaf of soon-to-be-obsolete 
library catalogue cards might have to 
be reproduced or laminated or other- 
wise treated to make the grade. The 
cube itself will be a controlled environ- 
ment; most of the oxygen will be 
removed and 20 per cent of its volume 
taken up with silica gel to absorb mois- 
ture. 


“We're thinking of making a compact 
disc, probably of interviews with 
people about Concordia, and a 
soundscape of life here,” said Marrelli. 


The time capsule, carefully sealed, 
will be installed with an appropriate 
flourish during opening ceremonies in 
a metal-lined niche within an L-shaped 
concrete column at the de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. entrance to the new building. A 
plaque will mark the spot, and the time 
capsule will include opening instruc- 
tions. 


Who will finally read them, ETs or our 
umpteenth-great grandchildren? Mar- 
relli said that the time capsule will not 
be reopened soon. As ideas and sugges- 
tions about the contents proliferated, 
people were aware of a posterity 
stretching into the unknown. “There 
was always an undercurrent of if- 
anyone-is-left.” 


¢ RECESSION continued from page 15 


handled with labour-management con- 
sensus and government consensus 
about what wages, prices and profits 
should be throughout the year, in ex- 
change for full employment. I’m con- 
vinced labour unions would agree to 
that. In return for fullemployment, they 
would not be making outrageous 
demands. That way, we would enjoy 
stable, steady growth with low inflation 
as well as low unemployment.” 

Global competitiveness also suffers 
because of unemployment, Chorney 


Concordia — 
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said. 

“We are wasting the resources of a 
substantial portion of the population, 
their talents, their energies, the poten- 
tial wealth they could create. Labour is 
one of the country’s resources which 
need to be used fully in order to com- 
pete.” 

Professor Chorney’s upcoming book, 
Deficit Reduction Monetarism and the 
Canadian Economy, will be published in 
the fall by McGill-Queen’s University 
Press. 


For information, please call: 
848-3859 or 426-0205. 
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Baccalaureate, Magisteriate and Doctorate degrees approved 


New degree nomenclature implemented 


On February 19, 1992, the Board of 
Governors unanimously adopted a 
resolution approving the recommenda- 
tions of Senate with respect to the adop- 
tion of alternative nomenclature for 
degrees awarded by Concordia Univer- 
sity at all levels. 


The purpose of the new degree titles, 
Baccalaureate, Magisteriate and Doc- 
torate, is to ensure students have the 
opportunity to chose a gender-neutral 
nomenclature on their degrees if they 
wish to do so. 


Graduates who have previously been 
awarded a Concordia degree will be 
entitled to request that their degree be 
reissued in the new degree terminology. 


This legislation will be in effect for 
five years and will be subject to review 
and re-approval in the final year of that 
period. 


To identify the steps necessary to im- 
plement the Senate resolutions, a Task 
Force was set up by Charles Bertrand, 
Vice-Rector, Services, to investigate the 
implications this change in nomencla- 
ture would have and to recommend ap- 
propriate action to the University. 


Canada Day 


The Task Force, chaired by the 
Registrar, Bruce Smart, faces a compli- 
cated task in organizing a schedule for 
actual implementation. First, further 
approval must be sought from govern- 
ment and professional bodies for the 
alternative nomenclature to be officially 
recognized on certain types of degrees 
issued by Concordia, and this is ex- 
pected to be a time consuming process. 

University publications must be 
reviewed and revisions recommended. 
Documents issued by the University, 
such as student records and transcripts, 
will require amendments. The problem 
of how to prepare lists of graduating 
students for Faculty Councils and how 
to introduce the degree candidates at 
convocation ceremonies must be dis- 
cussed. A communication process will 
have to be devised for explaining, both 
internally and externally, the sig- 
nificance of the new nomenclature. 

The Task Force, reporting to the 
Academic Services Committee, will 
keep the University informed of its 
progress on a regular basis. 

— Carol Foster, 
Member of the Task Force 


to be 


observed July 1 


Canada Day looked as though it 
would be a moveable feast this year, but 
we can wave our maple leaves on Wed- 
nesday, July 1 after all. 


The Department of Human Resources 
originally issued a memo to announce 
that the University would be closed on 
Wednesday, June 24 for the Féte Nation- 
ale, and on Monday, June 29 for Canada 
Day. 


The Québec Labour Standards Act 
was amended in 1990 to enshrine 
Canada Day as a statutory holiday in 
Québec, but decreed that it would be 
observed on the Monday closest to July 


1 so that workers could have a long 
weekend. Quebec’s official holiday 
must be celebrated on June 24 regard- 
less of the day on which it falls. This 
year, it is a Wednesday. 


The government has tabled legisla- 
tion io amend the Act, reinstating July 1 
as the day of celebration. In the mean- 
time, you have a choice of a Monday 
holiday on) une 29 or a mid-week break 
on Wednesday, July 1. 


The Department of Human Resources 
subsequently issued a memo saying 
that the University will be closed on 
June 24 and July 1. — BB 


Graduate fellowships awarded 
to Mechanical Engineering 


The following graduate fellowships have been awarded to Mechanical En- 


gineering students for 1992-93: 


Glen Bilodeau, J.W. McConnell Memorial Graduate Fellowship, Natural Science 
and Engineering Research Council Post-Graduate Scholarship; Frankie Chan, 
NSERC scholarship; Mourad El-Mallah, Concordia University Graduate Fellowsip 
(renewal); Steven Fraser, NSERC scholarship; Arun Jaura, Concordia fellowship; 


Andrei Oganesian, Concordia fellowship; Mona Osman, NSERC scholarship 
Anna Tam, NSERC scholarship (renewal); Li Yan, McConnell fellowship; Wei Yan, 
Concordia fellowship (renewal); and Siyu Zhang, Concordia fellowship (renewal). 


The following Mechanical Engineering students won 1992 NSERC Summer 


Undergraduate Awards: 


Mohammad El-Hajj Sleiman, Harry Kekedjian, Alberto Lopez, Marc-André Mc- 


Intyre, Koushika Patel and Alfred Whitman. 


M.O.M. Osman, Chair of the Mechanical Engineering Department, made the 


announcement in April. 








¢ GROOME continued from page 6 


not alone in trying to run a university 
with the efficiency of a commercial 
enterprise, while defending the pre- 
cious skepticism and consensus of a 
place of learning. 


Smith identifies several reasons why 
universities look like “organized anar- 
chies” when compared with corpora- 
tions. Input is easy to measure — 
Maclean’s magazine had no trouble 
counting dormitory beds and PhDs for 
its controversial Canada-wide ratings 
last year — but output is notoriously 
difficult to evaluate. 


Asa result, efficiency can focus on the 
wrong processes. In general, problems 
of measurement limit the account- 
ability of universities. 


Another problem is the tension be- 
tween the hierarchy of administrators 
and the professorial ranks which 
developed as universities grew ever 
larger. 


“The dispersion of authority to many 
individuals, and the difficulty of 
providing direction from the centre, 
mean that a consultative and lengthy 
consensus-building process is needed 
for new initiatives.” 


However, Smith noted that univer- 
sities share this structure with many 
other large organizations, and research 
indicates that lots of committees can 
actually make for more efficiency, not 
less. 


Secretary General Bérengére Gaudet, 
like many, feels the cold wind of hos- 
tility between administration and 
academe. It permeated the activities of 
the Ad Hoc Committee over the year, 
and spilled into acrimonious debates at 
Senate. 


“The Ross controversy made our task 
more difficult. It generated a climate of 
suspicion and mistust. When Dr. Drys- 
dale [John Drysdale, Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology] made a 
request that our report be submitted to 
Senate before going to the Board of 
Governors, he didn’t need to do that. 
We’d already committed ourselves to 
doing so.” 


Climate of mistrust 


The bitter attacks in Senate have hurt. 


“It’s insulting. I try not to take it per- 
sonally. We’ve been working hard in 
good faith. The committee will certainly 
recommend a change in procedure to 
prevent a repetition of the Ross con- 
troversy, and I hope that in September 
there will be a more serene atmos- 
phere.” 

William Knitter agrees that it’s time 
for a summer hiatus. “Our fantasies 
have run away with us, on both sides. 
We're paying a high price in the con- 
fidence we have in our democratic 
process.” 


¢ PATTERN RECOGNITION continued from page 3 


numerous, too, such as inventory con- 
trol, cartographical data, and legal 
documents. The computers will even 
read Chinese characters, he said. 


The goal, he said, is for the computer 
to read “total unconstrained handwrit- 
ten characters” — those written by the 
people with no instructions on how to 
form the letters. Some U.S. tax forms 
indicate how to print numbers, making 
it easy for the computer to read, Suen 
said. His goal is to “try to remove the 
restrictions on the shape of the num- 
bers.” 


While U.S. Postal Service computers 
already actively read handwritten 
numbers, the Canadian postal system, 
with its combined use of letters and 
numbers, is only halfway there. Suen 
said only machine-printed characters, 
such as those on mailing labels, are 
being read. 


Suen was invited to address the U.S. 
Postal Service in November 1990. He 
has been a consultant to the Microsoft 
software company as well, and through 
him, Concordia has maintained con- 
tracts with Elsag, an Italian manufac- 
turer of optical character recognition 
machines, Bell Canada, Phillips Canada 
and Canada Post. 


Suen’s work in multiple expert sys- 


¢ GLANCE continued from page 3 


The Canadian Association for Com- 
posite Structures and Materials 
(CACSMA) recently awarded 
Concordia’s Mechanical Engineering 
Department the Association’s first 
Honorary Corporate Membership. 
Department Chair M.O.M. Osman has 
been named a Fellow of the Canadian 
Society for Mechanical Engineering. 


tems is limited presently to verification 
and validation. 


“There are many used in industry, but 
there is no formal way of evaluating 
them,” he said. The expert systems will 
always assist rather than replace those 
in the work place. 


“No matter how good they are, expert 
systems are restricted by the knowledge 
given to them. Human beings can learn 
by talking to other experts, by reading, 
by going to conferences.” Computers 
cannot, though it is foreseeable that one 
expert system will be able to “talk” with 
another. 


Suen gave as an example an expert 
surgical system sharing information 
with an expert environmental system, 
which would know information on 
temperature and lighting in the surgery 
room that could be useful to the medical 
system. i 


Half of the $50,000 award covers a 
two-year research grant. The other is a 
salary. Suen, who goes on sabbatical for 
a year beginning June 1, smiled impish- 
ly when he said he didn’t know what 
he’d be doing with the salary. 


Perhaps his team ought to handwrite 
a few suggestions. 


Sociology and Anthropology Profes- 
sors Anthony Synott and David 
Howes’ article “From Measurement to 
Meaning — Anthropologies of the 
Body” has been published in Anthropos 
87.1992:147-166. Synott’s article “Tomb, 
temple, machine and self: the social 
construction of the body” has been pub- 
lished in BJS, Vol. #43, Issue #1. 


Student group is investigating 
charges of electoral wrongdoing 


A student group entrusted with in- 
vestigating charges of fraud in the 
February elections of the Concordia 
University Students’ Association ex- 
pects to table its final report late next 
month. 


A preliminary report, issued May 8, 
said the special commission had inade- 
quate time in which to review 
transcripts of interviews and other 
documents, and was not prepared to 
release its findings before June 30. 


Further hampering their movement 
was the resignation of Haley Halsall, an 
Arts and Science student, in April, and 
the fact that as of May 8, two students 
sitting on the Judicial Board, Glenn Hol- 
man and Dan Volpo, both of whom 
played a critical role in the electoral 


process, had failed to appear before the 
commission. 


Brian Counihan, Dean of Students 
and chair of the commission, appealed 
to the pair to come forward. 


Those interviewed thus far include 
the chief returning officer, judicial 
board members (except Holman and 
Volpo), candidates for the co-president 
posts being contested now, ballot 
counters and scrutineers. ; 


The commission was established by 
CUSA in March. It includes Counihan as 
a non-voting member, plus Arts and 
Science students David Acco and Sean 
Spurvey, and Commerce and Ad- 
ministration student Janet Mrenica. 

— RMB 


Members elected to Appeals Board 


The following people were elected to the University Appeals Board for the year 


June 1, 1992-May 31, 1993: 


Jack Ornstein, Philosophy; G.S. Rajan, Management; Christopher Gabriel-Lacki, 
Design Art; John McKay, Computer Science; Linda Bien, Technical Services 
Librarian. Members-at-large are Joanne Locke, Library Studies; and David Probst, 


Computer Science. 


The following were elected as alternate members of the University Appeals Board 
for the year June 1, 1992-May 31, 1993 and as regular members effective June 


1, 1993: 


David Frost, Geography; Brian Markland, Accountancy; Kevin Austin, Music; 
Helena B. Gameira, Reader Services Librarian. Members-at-large are Christopher 
Gray, Philosophy; and Lawrence Boyle, Finance. No nominations were received 
from Engineering. 





New anti-virus programme 
available from Computer Services 


The Department of Computing Ser- 
vices has purchased a site license for 
F-Prot, an anti-virus computer 
programme. The license allows Com- 
puting Services to distribute F-Prot free 
to all departments within the Univer- 
sity. 


Administrative departments are 


asked to contact Cheryl MacKenzie at 
848-7612 to arrange for an appointment 
to install the programme or to train 
someone within their department to do 
it. As upgrades of F-Prot become avail- 
able, the designated departmental 
resource person will be notified. 

— RMB 





¢ APPOINTMENTS continued from page 1 


Claudie Solar, Advisor to the Rector on 
the Status of Women, also had her term 
extended by one year (until May 31, 
1993), as did the Concordia Committee 
on the Status of Women and the Office 
of the Status of Women. 

During the coming year, a review will 
be conducted of the mission and man- 
date of the Status of Women’s unit, 
taking into account, as Rector Patrick 
Kenniff told the Governors, “the 
developments and the changing 
landscape of women’s issues” at the 
University since the unit’s mandate was 
last extended in 1987. 

“In the intervening years, a great 
number of changes have occurred,” 
Kenniff said. 

“Apart from the existing Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute and the Office of the 


Status of Women, a number of units 
were established to address issues per- 
taining to, and of interest to, women at 
Concordia: the Employment Equity Of- 
fice, the Sexual Harassment Office and 
the Concordia Women’s Centre. 

“In addition, standing committees, 
ad hoc committees and women’s inter- 
est groups have been created to discuss 
both ongoing and specific matters relat- 
ing to women. 

“Although a significant amount of 
work has been accomplished, the time 
has not yet come to dissolve the Office 
of the Status of Women,” the Rector 
said. He added, however, that “it is 
timely to conduct a review of the unit, 
in order that it may emerge revitalized 
and with an updated mission and man- 
date.” 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 








The Public Relations Department subscribes to clipping and transcription 
services which monitor the media nationwide for items relating to Concor- 
dia. About 30 items a week are received with information about our faculty, 
students and staff. 


Guy Lachapelle’s (Political Science) comments on Quebecers’ attitudes to 
federalism, a sovereignist party and the Constitution were widely reported. 


The Faculty of Commerce and Administration’s Executive MBA (EMBA) and 
its new International Aviation MBA (AMBA), developed with the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association (IATA), were frequently mentioned. 


The views of Sociology & Anthropology’s Taylor Buckner were quoted 
recently on casinos in Québec and life spans in Third World vs Western 
countries. Mordecai Richler’s article in May’s Saturday Night referred to 
Buckner’s poll on anti-Semitic attitudes in Québec. 


Both the English-language Record and the French-language Tribune in 
Sherbrooke recently profiled flautist Liselyn Adams (Music). 


Saskatoon’s Star Phoenix and Calgary’s Herald both featured Political 
Science’s Brooke Jeffrey and her recently published book Breaking Faith; 
The Mulroney Legacy of Deceit, Destruction and Disunity (Key Porter). Writer 
Gary Geddes (English), appeared in The Ottawa Citizen, in Burt Heward’s 
Cover To Cover column. 


“Constitutional fatigue” was the subject of a recent Gazette interview with 
Psychology’s Morris Shames. 


The B.C. Report in Vancouver announced the appointment of Bob Philip, 
who moves from the top recreation and athletics post at Concordia to become 
head of athletics and sport services at the University of British Columbia. 


Retiring Wynne Francis (English) was profiled as a “woman of influence’ in 
a recent Gazette article, as was Engineering’s Bernice Goldsmith. 


Chengiah Ragaven (Sociology and Anthropology) was interviewed about 
racism and South Africa. Randy Swedberg (Leisure Studies) sent in the 
Australian College for Seniors winter programme, which highlighted Elder- 
hostel opportunities at Concordia. 


In the May issue of University Affairs, John A. MacKinnon (Physics) wrote 
a piece about restructuring research and teaching functions. Finance’s 
Lawrence Kryzanowski wrote a letter to The Financial Post regarding a 
previous article on the Olympia & York Developments Ltd. situation. 
Lawrence Boyle, also of Finance, spoke to MTL magazine about buying 


’ RRSPs. 


Art Education’s Christine Harvey was recently featured in the Christian 
Science Monitors series on “Education’s Front Lines: Teachers in Class- 
rooms Around the World.” 


Habitabec has published articles about Claude Bédard and Krishnan 
Gowri, both of Concordia’s Centre for Building Studies (CBS). 


Giampaolo Sassano’s (Geology) paper, “Nuove tecniche di restauro 
edilizio: l'esempio della Galleria Borghese a Roma” was published by the 
Montréal newspaper, // Corriere Italiano. 


Radio and television interviews: Harold Chorney (Political Science) on the 
Constitution; Maurice Cohen (Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and 
Finance) on university tuition; Concordia Summer Camp was promoted; 
Graeme Decarie (History) on Montreal’s past; Robert Eschenasi (Advan- 
cement) on the P.R.I.D.E. programme for parents of students; Michael 
Hogben (Chemistry) on pollution; Rector Patrick Kenniff on the 350th 
celebrations; Catherine Lounsbury (Health Services) on limiting: Medicare 
coverage of mammographies; Bruce Mabley (Director, Centre for Interna- 
tional Academic Cooperation) on the civil war in Afghanistan; Nancy Marrelli 
(Archives) on the new library’s time capsule; Brian Smith (Psychology) on 
drug abuse among kids; Sally Spilhaus (Sexual Harassment Officer) on 
sexual harassment; John Uddy (Geography) on the merging of Montréal 
hospitals; and Katherine Waters (English) on Concordia’s new un-gendered 
degree nomenclature. 
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It was a year full of controversies of all kinds, 
beginning in September when the (1) CUSA 
Handbook’s page 165 on safe sex offended 
some and outraged others with its graphic 
description of sexual acts. 


CUSA stood by its commitment to educate 
readers on the dangers of AIDS by using 
plain language. And the Board of Governors 
voted to “disassociate itself” from the views 
expressed on the page. 


The second annual Concordia Shuffle (2) 
“and Homecoming (3) were free of conflict, 
but full of spirit and good weather. 


In October, Maclean's magazine (4) printed CUS A 
an issue which purported to rank the quality - 
of undergraduate arts and science educa- oe HANDBOOK 
tion in Canada. Concordia came in 31 ina Ze & AGENDA 
field of 46, amid charges that the survey was 
not very scientific. 


1:9 8.1%. TOO 3 


The debate over the procedures, or lack 
thereof, used in the appointment of Chris- 
topher Ross (5) as Dean of Commerce and 
Administration, began almost the moment it 
was announced in January. And it doesn’t 
seem to be over yet. 


Students were not exempt from their share 
of accusations of wrongdoing. The results of 
CUSA elections held in February (6) were 
challenged when it seemed that the ‘winning 
team’ of Phil Toone and incumbent Charlene 
Nero were 110 votes short. Though the two 
have been instated as co-presidents, the 
matter is still subject to scrutiny. 


Women’s Week in March was marked by the 
Femmes aux bananes controversy (7), 
when Lyne Robichaud’s tableau of a Black 
woman carrying a basket of bananas on her 
head was deemed racist and engaged the 
entire community, and the media, in a 
prolonged discussion of ‘political correct- 
ness.’ 


In a respite from dispute, Concordia’s, and 


4 





the National Film Board’s, Chris Hinton (8) 
and Wendy Tilby (9), Professors in the 
Department of Cinema, were nominated in 
the animated short category of the Academy 
Awards. Though they did not win, as they 
say in the ‘biz,’ “it was an honour just to be 
nominated.” 


In anticipation of the big opening of the new 
downtown library complex, students and the 
community got a chance to sneak a peek at 
the building, with the first tours (10) offered 
over a four-week period in April and May. 


As the song goes, see you in September... 


PHOTO CREDITS: 

(1) Cover by Jules de Niverville; 

(2) Jonas Papaurelis; (3) Cliff Skarstedt; 
(4, 7,10) Barbara Davidson; 

(5, 8, 9) Charles Bélanger; 

and (6) Susan Mintzberg. 
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CPR COURSES 


The following CPR courses will be offered 
by the Environmental Health & Safety Office 
in the next few weeks. Members of the Con- 
cordia community or outside community are 
all welcomed to take these courses. There 
will be a discount price for the Concordia 
community. For all those who are interested, 
please contact Donna Fasciano, Training 
Coordinator at 848-4355 for more informa- 
tion. 


JUNE 6 & 7 


Basic Cardia Life Support Course 


12-hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing, one-person cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation and two-person cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation (CPR) management of the obstructed 
airway and infant and child resuscitation. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 


BCLS Refresher Course 


6-hours for life. This course is offered to people 
certified in the Basic Cardia Life Support Course, 
who wants to renew their certification and update 
their knowledge. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21 


CPR Heartsaver Plus Course 


8-hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing and one rescuer CPR management of 
the obstructed airway and infant, child resuscita- 
tion. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 28 


CPR Heartsaver Course 


4-hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing and one-person rescuer CPR, and 
management of the obstructed airway. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Motorcycle for Sale 
Honda 750K, 1978. Excellent condition. Fairing, 


carrier and trunk, European handlebars, rebuilt 
engine. Must sell $1,000. 761-6221. 


Concordia Firsts? 


Know any Concordia Firsts? First Association, 
First Programme, first group of its kind in a 
Canadian university! Call Rachel at 344-4711, 
and leave message. 


Apartment to Sublet 


Sublet - large 3 1/2 professor’s apartment. Sunny 
victorian greystone with bay window, partially fur- 
nished available June 1 to Aug. 30 (flexible). 
Lease optional. McGill neighborhood. $500. Call 


848-0660 (not a Concordia extension, you must 
dial 848.) 
French lessons 


Qualified teacher offering private lessons in con- 
versational and written French. $25 per hour. 
Jocelyne — 485-6658. 


English Lessons 
Do you need professional tuition in english com- 
position this summer? If so, call 731-0450. 


Apartments for Rent 


Luxury Apartments - 2 1/2, 31/2 & 4 1/2. Two steps 
from downtown campus, great prices. Call Sonia, 
937-3529, 273-2035. 


COUNSELLING & DEVELOPMENT 


Do You kNow where to find the answers to the 
following questions? Where to locate university 
calendars worldwide? How to prepare for an 
employment interview? Where to apply for private 
sources of financial aid? How to study? How to 
determine which universities offer particular 
educational programs? Where to find information 
on occupational options and career planning? 
Come to Counselling & Development (Student 
Services) and find the answers. Sir George Wil- 
liams Campus, H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 848-3556 and Loyola 
Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555. 

When registering for or changing courses, also 
register for the many group Programs or 
Workshops available at Student Services - Coun- 
selling and Development. Our brochure gives you 
the description, times and dates of these helpful 
and interesting programs. You can register on the 


CALL 


TODAY 


848-8632 





INFO-CONCORDIA 
En francais: 848-7369 


soot or take the brochure home and see what fits 
your timetable. Better grades, help with coping 
with personal issues or simply meeting new and 
interesting people may be only a registration 
away. Drop by the Counselling and Development 
Office at either campus and see what's waiting for 
you. 


Careers Library 


The Careers Library, recognized as one of the 
best of its kind in Canada, helps students take 
control of iheir career development, including 
educational-decision making, career planning 
and job search. 


Learning & Writing Centre 


The Learning & Writing Centre offers assistance 
to all Concordia students who want to improve 
their academic skills and learning potential. 


Counselling Services 


Professional counsellors offer Concordia stu- 
dents educational, career, and personal counsell- 
ing, one on one or in groups. 


Canada Employment Centre 


The Canada Employment Centre offers employ- 
ment counselling and placement services to un- 
dergraduate and graduate students seeking 
part-time, summer or permanent employment. 
Location: 2070 Mackay Street. Info: 283-5177. 


WEDNESDAYS & THURSDAYS 


Drop in Service 


ADrop in Service is available at Counselling and 
Development, Loyola Campus, provides for 15 
minute periods to help students with brief ques- 
tions of an educational nature. Time: 12:00 - 1 
p.m. Location: 2490 West Broadway. Info: 848- 
3555. 





CONCERT HALL . 








CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 
The Concert Hall is located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. (Metro Vendome - Autobus 105). 
Admission is free to all concerts. 
(except where indicated.) Information: 848-7928. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5 


Graduation Recital - Class of 1992 
Time: 8 p.m. 


JUNE 12, 13 & 14 


The Lyric Theatre Singers Broadway in 
Concert 


Tickets: $16.50, $13.50 (seniors & students) In- 
formation: 484-4190. Time: 8 p.m. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY 


Loyola Campus: Belmore House is now lo- 
cated at 2496 West Broadway. Phone 848- 
3588. SGW Campus: Annex Z, 2090 
Mackay. Phone: 848-3590, 3591, 3593. 


Noon Mass 


Weekday Noon Mass will be held in Loyola 
Chapel, on Tuesdays and Thursdays only, until 
September. 


Convocation Mass - Loyola Chapel 


All graduating students, their families and faculty 
are welcome to participate in our annual celebra- 
tion of graduation. The service begins with a 
procession of graduating students and faculty in 
full academic dress. Our guest Homilist will be 
Deacon Ron Boyer of Kahnawake who will share 
with us his Native and Christian spirituality. Prin- 
cipal celebrant will be Rev. Robert Nagy, Director 
of Campus Ministry. This is an opportunity to 
celebrate together the rewards and achievements 


of our students. While a Roman Catholic 
Eucharist does not serve the needs of all in our 
diverse University community, it remains a happy 
expression of our University Chapel community's 
shared. joy with all members of the Concordia 
community. For more information call 848-3588. 


Peer Helper Centre 


The Peer Helper Office is closed until September. 
For more information contact Daryl Lynn Ross at 
848-3585. 


THESIS DEFENSE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4 


JIA LIN XIE at 9 am in GM - 403-2 (1550 de 
Maisonneuve W.) Thesis Title: “Job Design and 
Job Stress: A Theoretical Examination and An 
Empirical Test.” 


ATTENTION EMPLOYERS 


The Concordia University Students’ Association (CUSA) is pleased to offer you 
the services of its Job Bank. The Job Bank is offered to Concordia students in 
order to better meet their employment needs. It also provides employers with a 


convenient means to hire students. 


Students provide a wealth of talent, knowledge and ingenuity that every 
employer can tap. As an employer, you can benefit from the energy and 


enthusiasm students bring to their work. Students in turn gain the experience 
SO crucial to easing the transition from school to work, eliminating the “no 
experience, no job” bias that they may face upon entering the job market after 
graduation. 


The CUSA Job Bank urges you to contact them should you wish to hire qualified 
students for full-time, part-time or temporary jobs. The service is free, and can 
Save you the time and expense of seeking qualified recruits. 


You may contact the Job Bank by calling 848-7474 or 848-7440. 





